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RECENTLY ISSUED 


Morey’s 
‘Outlines of Ancient History 


By William C. Morey, Ph. D., D.C.L., 


Professor of History and Political Science, 
mF Rochester University. 


$1.50 


HIS VOLUME forms a one-book course in ancient 
history for secondary —e. fully meeting the college 
entrance requirements. It embodies the same informa- 

tion as the author’s successful Greek and Roman Histories, 
the same topical method of arrangement, the same simple, 
direct style, and the same clear and graphic presentation. 
It indicates the historical relations of the various countries to 
one another and the contributions each has made to the 
progress of mankind. It develops in the pupil’s mind a scien- 
tifie spirit by emphasizing the continuity of history and the 
bearing of special facts upon general movements, and of these 
latter upon the growth of national character and industries. 
The important relation of geography to history Is emphasized 
by a series of twenty-one “ progressive ma showing the 
changes in the nations. The book is plentif an supplied ‘with 
illustrations in harmony with the text. 





Helps for 
Teachers of English 


Qur OUTLINE STUDIES in College English (22 in number) 
have proved so helpful and popular that we have added 
the following: 


Grammar Grade Series 








\rr 


23 Evangeline Marmion 
Courtship of Miles Stand- Man Without a Country 
ish 32 Tales of a Wayside Inn 
Hiawatha Two Years Before the 
Snowbound Mast 
Rip Van Winkle Christmas Carol 


DO NOT CLIP 


OTT 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow 5 House cf Seven Gables 
Lay of the Last Min- 40 Last of the Mohicans 
strel 41 Saga of King Olaf 


(Omitted numbers are additional Shakespeare Outlines.) 


One teacher writes: ‘‘ This series is a perfect gold mine for 
the English teacher.’’ We have hundreds of such testimonials. 
There are now sixty-three Studies suitable for schools, col- 
leges, literary and women’s clubs, or private readers. 15 
cents each number; discount of 10 per cent. in quantities of 
single titles for class use. Order by numbers. Send 15 
cents for a sample Outline. 
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MAURY’S Has been prepared to meet the modern demand for a practical course 
in geography. 


It embodies what conservative teachers now regard as a safe mean 
between the widely divergent theories of recent geographies. 

It treats physiography with clearness—exceptionally helpful pictorial 
NEW illustrations and explanations, 

It aims to give the pupil a familiar acquaintance with the world? s 
great productive and commercial industries—its busy peoples and cities, 

It has hundreds of industrial pictures gathered from all parts of the 

world—photographs showing machinery in actual operation—pictures of the 

COMPLETE commerce of the world, and characteristic scenes in the life of the peoples. 

It places beneath these pictures descriptive text, giving a clear idea 
of processes of manufacture or other required explanations. Thus the 
rich array of pictures is made to give definite instruction. 
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NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on Cibil Gobernment 
By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Pu. D. 


PLAN.-—It is not a history of the origin and growth of government. 
It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready to take 
up this subject can understand and study to the satisfaction of 
himself and his teacher. It includes just the points that you 
would put into such a book and omits just what you would omit. 


SIZE.—Itis not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a reason- 
able size limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and 
by unusual simplicity: and clearness of statement. 


MAKE-UP.—This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 


614 Arch Street Philadelphia 











“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


Operating more than 2,000 miles of Railway 
East of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


COMPRISING THE 
New York Central & Hudson River Lake Erie & Western 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
ee a Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
Michigan Central 
New York & Ottawa 


Boston and Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Rutland Railroads 





For a copy of “America’s Winter Resorts’’ send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York 
Cc. F. DALY, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK 
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Pears 


Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 


for toilet or bath. That 


is, if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 


and matchless for the 


complexion. 


Sold in town and viliage 


Now Ready 
The National Question Book 


(Revised and Enlarged) 
By EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph. D. 














For twenty years the National Ques- 
tion Book has been the most popular 
book of its class. It has just been com- 
pletely revised and made to correspond 
with the most modern researches and 
historic events. Equally valuable to the 
examiner, to the teacher, and to the stu- 
dent for review, examination and study. 


Cloth, 12mo. 475 Pages. $175 


Complete Descriptive Catalog of 
teachers’ books for the asking 


A. §, Barnes & Gompany 


New York 





BERCY’S TEXT 
BOOKS 
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are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
581 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 
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municating with advertisers. 
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Building for the Future. 


Education is building. Building for the future. 
We want to plan for it as the cathedral builders 
planned. Not a temporary frame building that 
may be torn down some day to be replaced by a 
statelier edifice. Not a small, narrow chapel, per- 
mitting of the addition of lean-tcs. Not a bare 
shelter from the winds and the rains. The cathedral 
is to be dedicated to Him whcse name is Might, 
Glory, Truth. It is to be His dwelling. And so 
it is to proclaim to the beholder thereof His might, 
His glory, His truth. 

The work of the primary school is foundation 
work. But while the ground is well prepared and 
the corners firmly established, the sculptors are at 
work in carving the pomegranates and lilies of the 
pillars that are to adorn the house. 

It may be that cruel reality will not permit the 
work to proceed beyond the basement. Then the 
roof is: placed over it to remind the passer-by that 
here the building was interrupted. The wish is 
kept awake that some day the labor may be re- 
sumed. Who will rise to say that this child and 
that will never have the capacity for the fullest 
development of human possibilities? Who is vain 
enough to predict that the child will never have 
the opportunities which discover the fallow land and 
deck it with roses and berries and goodly trees? 

After the foundation what shall it be ? 

Shall there be breastworks and parapets and 
turrets? The civilization of these has passed away. 
They never proclaimed Him who is the Great 
Educator of mankind. They were erected by men 
who had learned the mechanics of building, but 
were not of the spirit of the master-builders. No 
fortress and no prison will reward the searching 
eye with revelations of beauty in the details. Seen 
from afar, a fortress may appear imposing. It is 
the strength that threatens the destruction of others. 

The cathedral speaks of a strength that raises 
the fallen. Aspiration is disclosed in every line. 
The details invite close examination. The longer 
one studies them ihe richer will be the finds of 
beauty. 

Which shall it be, prison, fortress, or cathedral? 

Is not the store-house the better model for the 
work that education is trying to do? Every room 
serves an unmistakably practical purpose. Light 
is admitted that the wheat may not grow musty. 
The exterior is attraciive to the eye, and speaks of 
substantiality and frugal planning for the future. 
The contenis can be converied into cash. When 
the doors are shut, never to be opened again, there 
will still be food for rats. 


Which shall it be, prison, fortress, storehouse, or 
cathedral? 

Why not a play-house? The thought quickens 
the art instincts of the architect. Pleasure must 
smile from portals, walls, and ceiling. The curtain 
rises. The puppets go thru their parts. People 
come, they laugh, they weep, they knit their brows, 
they approve, they go. Between the acts dresses 
and millinery are displayed and admired. There is 
gossip and wise religious and political comment. 
When the curtain goes down on the final act of the 
last play there will be regrets from those whose 
cares had for a time been played away within that 
house. 

Which shall it be, play-house or cathedral? 

We need both. 

Can they not be under one roof? In the middle 
ages they were. In antiquity they were. Play 
and worship both had their home in the temple of 
the Most High. 

The builders that created those wonderful piles 
regarded joy as the central thought—-joy, the 
daughter of wisdom and beauty, the wisdom that 
is strength and the beauty that inspires. 

Firm, lofty, beautiful the super-structure shall 
be. Not frail, not austere, not frivolous. It shall 
be a fit dwelling place for the noblest aspirations of 
humanity. Useful? Yes. A place to which one 
can go to escape the anxieties, the tumults, and the 
trivialities of the dollars and cents world is useful. 
Not as useful, perhaps, as your Octopus stock, 
my brother, which shares in the plunder won by 
financial blandishments from the holders of other 
stock, and which transfers to your purse while you 
sleep, money mulcted from the laborers whose little’ 
children must early begin the battle with want 
because of the automatic increase of your dividends. 
No. Not as useful as this. Rather as useful as 
your garden, which constantly incites and invites 
you to labor, and which rewards your efforts with 
health that comes from the digging, with food that 
springs from the ground, with joy that smiles from 
the buds and the blossoms and the green grass. As 
useful, too, as the art of reading, not that reading 
which limits itself to the interpretation of stock 
quotations, but that reading which yields an increase 
of life. 

The temple at Jerusalem contained dwellings for 
the priests and their many assistants. There were 
shambles and bakeries and baths and kitchens— 
all the activities of every-day life were represented 
—and the whole was dedicated to Jehovah. The 
money-changers came, too, and those that sold and 
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bought—they by their noisy persistence and mer- 
cenary disregard of the supreme purpose of the 
place, made it a den of thieves. Commercialism 
serves some useful ends,’ but it is only a small part, 
tho it would make itself the whole of life. Every- 
thing must be subservient to the great thought. 
The mediaeval cathedral was to be the social center 
—meeting-house, play-house, market-place, and 
everything dedicated to Him whose name was 
Might, Glory, Truth. 

Education is building. Building for the future. 


BPI 
MclIver’s Death. 


Charles Duncan McIver died suddenly of apo- 
plexy, on September 17, on the special train which 
brought William J. Bryan to Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. Bryan, in his address, which was to have been 
a joyous greeting to the Carolinians, spoke feelingly 
of the life cf him who had been called away. 

Dr. McIver was a forceful leader—perhaps the 
most forceful one—of education in the South. 
The coming into existence of the Southern Educa- 
tional Board was in no small measure due to him. 
He labored with all his 
might for common 
school extension; for 
compulsory laws that 
should reduce the curse 
of child labor; for more 
efficient and better-paid 
teachers; for cheerful 
school-rooms, and larger 
opportunities for the 
people of the South. 

Mclver was a Carolin- 
ian first and last. His 
cradle stood in Moore 
County, North Carolina, 
where he was born just 
forty-six years ago, 
lacking ten days. After 
his graduation from the 
University of North 
Carolina, he was instru- 
mental in organizing 
the schools of Durham 
and Winston. At the 
time of his death he was 
president of the North Carolina State Normal and 
Industrial School, from its. organization by him in 
1892. His leadership among teachers was attested 
to by his election to the presidency of the Southern 
Education Association, and that of the North Car- 
olina Teachers’ Assembly. 

Last summer he came within a few votes of being 
elected president of the National Educational 
Association. If it had not been for the longer 
service and the unusual popularity of Nathan C. 
Schaefer, the honor would have been his. Who 
could have believed that he would not be found 
among the living when the N. E. A. should gather 
in its next convention? One argument brought 
to bear against his preferment to Dr. Schaefer was 
that he was young and could wait. 

McIver was a manly man, of a genial nature, and 
one who held his friends and knew how to secure 
their co-operation in whatever educational interests 
were nearest to his heart. His striking stories 
and his bright humor never had a trace of bitterness 
in them. He was exceptionally quick at repartee 
and very witty, but never sarcastic. Men of his 
force and breadth of view are rare in the educational 
field. The attractions of commercial and political 
life are usually stronger than they. While he died 
at an age when most men begin their really effective 
work, he accomplished as much in his years as 
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others in their three score and ten. We shall miss 


Mclver. 
BP 


Philadelphia Raises Salaries. 


Philadelphia has raised the salaries of its ele- 
mentary teachers fifty dollars all along the line, 
and thus does something to wipe out the stigma 
of paying its teachers less than any other large city. 
Teachers hereafter will receive $520 their first year, 
instead of $470. The old provision for an annual 
increase of thirty dollars for the first ten years of 
service, will remain in force. 

The new five mills school tax provides about 
$200,000 more for the schools than they have had 
heretofore, the total sum for school purpcses for 
the coming year being in the neighborhood of six 
and one-quarter millions. The increased funds 
gave opportunity fcr the raising of salaries. The 
increase will affect more than three thousand six 
hundred women, and about cne hundred and sixty 
men. 

The appropriation for salaries for the past year 
was a trifle over $3,700,000, out of a total for school 
expense of somewhat more than six million dollars. 

The Board also appropriated $50,000 to create a 
teachers’ retirement fund, on conditition that 
the teachers contribute an equal sum. There is 
no doubt of the willingness of the teachers to con- 
tribute their share. Probably they will raise it on 
the basis of a levy of one per cent. of the annual 
salary of those who have taught less than ten years, 
and two per cent. on the salary of those who have 
taught longer than that. The fund of $100,000 
will be sufficient to provide for superannuated 
teachers. 


EP 


Educational Meetings. 


October 3-5.—School Commissioners Meeting, Ithaca, N. Y. 

October 2-6.—Co-Educational Conference of the Co-Oper- 
ative Education Association, at Richmond, Va. Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell, President of the Association. 

October 12-13.—Upper Peninsula Educational Associa- 
tion. For place of meeting address Commissioner A. E. 
Sterne, of Ishpeming. 

October 13.—Northeastern Nebraska Educational Associ- 
ation, at Emerson. 


October 17-19.—Council of Superintendents, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


October 18-20.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at 
Providence. Hon. Walter E. Ranger, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction. 

October 18, 19, 20.—Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
meeting at Lincoln, Nebr. 


October 25-27.—State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Battle Creek. 
October 25-27.—New York State University Convoca- 


tion, at Albany, N. Y. Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York 
State Commissioner of Education. 

October 26-28.—Western Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion at Sidney, Nebr. 

November 30—-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 
gress, at Boston. Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 16, Rogers Building, Boston, Mass. 

December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation meets at Winona. W. F. Kunze, president. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association at Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Secy., Little Rock, Ark. 

December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association meets 
in Minneapolis. 

December.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion. For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 
Hayes, Alliance. 

Holiday Week, 
cuse, N. Y 

Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals, 
Classical Teachers Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers Club, Training Teachers Conference, 
Science Teachers Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1906.—State Teachers Association, Syra- 
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Superintendent Greenwood’s Annual Benediction. 
The Great Things to Keep in Mind. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWooD, Kansas City, Missouri. 
[Concluded.] 


Disregard for Law. 


We are reaping the fruit of that teaching that has 
been gradually growing up in the public mind for 
more than a third of a century—the disregard of 
law and order. A sentimental feeling fostered in 
many homes is that it is fair to do questionable 
things relating to business transactions, provided 
one is not found out. Disregard and evasion of law, 
by hook and crook, are the most dangerous and 
insidious evils that threaten our homes and our 
nation. 

Home teaching is responsible for many of the evils 
of which we complain, because it is the fashion to 
overlook childish waywardness and wilfulness, and 
to neglect to enforce obedience to authority. In 
many homes the children defy the parents, and in 
some a maudlin sentimentality is practised so that 
when the child enters school it is a law unto itself. 
Honesty and obedience are very old-fashioned 
virtues, but they are very excellent ones. If this 
national disease is to be cured, we must go to the 
very root of it—to the homes, where the children 
must be taught to respect and obey regularly-con- 
stituted authority. When proper discipline is en- 
forced in the homes, school discipline is more easily 
maintained without friction. A school is a place 
in which each pupil should do his best work quietly, 
and without interference. 

I am not an advocate of harsh and stern meas- 
ures, nor an advocate of brutality in order to enforce 
discipline, but the old-time firmness is far better 
than the lawless sentimentality indulged in by 
many misguided parents of the present. No 
child will die because it is taught to obey at home 
and in school. It is better for him to behave than 
to become a bold, defiant braggart or worse still, a 
bully or a sneak. Unless proper discipline is main- 
tained and enforced, the homes and the schools are 
simply hot-beds of anarchy. If the public press, 
in connection with the schools, will insist that the 
American child, as well as the grown man, must 
obey all needful laws and regulations, then public 
sentiment would soon tone itself up to a wise and 
rational system of child management. ° Under such 
influences it would be an easy matter to establish 
the right kind of obedience in the schools and 
homes. But to make a hero of an unruly, vicious 
child is to ruin him forever. It is regarded as the 
highest duty of public officials to bring offenders 
to judgment, but we forget just how a wilful child 
may become a criminal when we anathematize the 
teacher who tries to save the boy. 

It is pre-eminently on the side of the will that 
our entire system of educating children needs 
strengthening. Education should teach self-con- 
trol. When one has complete possession of himself, 
he is the owner of the greatest gift this earth con- 
fers. To be self-possessed, patient, firm, judicial, 
to weigh evidence, to be governed by reason, to 
waive immediate prospective benefits in the interest 
of higher and better things in the future, to be calm 
in adversity and deep sorrow, to face difficulties 
and calumnies unmoved, having the conscious- 
ness of right on one’s side, are among the best assets 
of the genuinely educated man or woman. Char- 
acter is not the inspiration of genius; it is building 
up line upon line, with faith in the true and the right. 
With the individual, it all depends upon the life he 
has lived and the life he has determined to live. If 


the teacher or pupil decides to make self-service; 
instead of public service, the goal of achievement, 
disaster is sure to follow. 

Crises and emergencies arise in the lives of all, 
and unless one has the foundation principles thoroly 
imbedded and rock-ribbed in his mental constitu- 
tion, he is easily broken into fragments and crushed. 
It is the spirit in one that keeps his head above the 
waves and his vision clear. The world wants 
steady workers, not the do-nothings who act as 
figure heads. The intelligent, busy men who are 
efficient in service, are all needed wherever they 
may be. Great interests do not manage them- 
selves, not even in Kansas City. Too many boys 
and young men are white-livered quitters. They 
lack grit, determination, will power, iron in the 
blood. They won’t stick! Too much plastering 
down the hair in the middle, too many smokers, 
too many costly and frivolous habits that spell 
ruin large! The old spirit of heroic determination 
is lacking. They fail to realize that every success- 
ful man has force of character and is endowed with 
energy. Only the resolute, hardy, disciplined man 
can succeed in the storms and trials of life. Up 
and at it early and late, should be the motto of 
every youth and every man who expects to put 
his life outside the zero column. 

I believe one of the most serious defects in our 
entire educational system, from the nursery thru 
the post-graduate work in our best universities, is 
that the teachers and professors carry too much 
of the loads for the learners—that they explain and 
direct and lift the learners over too many hard 
places. The best start is certainly given in the 
lowest primary work, but primary methods are 
continued too long and carried too high up. A 
child should not always be a baby. Instead of 
the pupil’s doing his own thinking for himself, 
the teacher sets the thinking, the manner of do- 
ing it, and then does it, the child remaining the 
passive ‘recipient. The text-books, too, are got 
up to make everything as easy as possible, a sort 
of bicycle road from which every stone and earth 
knob have been removed. The pupils are slids 
over the hard places so easily that they really do 
not get hold of anything thoroly enough to under- 
stand it. The American teachers do not only the 
thinking, but very nearly all the work for the pupils, 
as compared with the European teachers. 

There are two sides, however, to this question. 
If one looks for a moment at the mechanical equip- 
ment of a modern up-to-date elementary or high 
school, he is confounded at the outlay in most of 
them in the way of relief maps, the botanical, zoo- 
logical, and geological specimens labeled ready for 
examination, or awaiting inspection and investi- 
gation. Colored maps, plates, and all the improve- 
ments added to kindergarten, class-room, and labora- 
tory—all there to arouse the praises of the parents, 
the approbation of the teachers, and to cloy the 
senses of the pupils. Equipments are to be seen 
at a glance as are billboard advertisements. Every- 
thing is so well illustrated and so simplified, that 
all the pupil has to do is to turn his eyes to see, 
and his ears to listen, and literally he drinks it all 
in and becomes a scholar without an effort. Yet 
this will not educate. What I would emphasize 
is, that an education made so easy is no education. 
It is a make-believe. There are no short cuts to 
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learning a subject. Get wise quick is a fallacy, 
the same in education as in business. IIlustra- 
tions are helps, but they can never take the place of 
long-continued toil. I quote the following sound 
advice from an English schoolmaster who has been 
looking for ten years into American schools: 


“Unquestionably such misuse is made when a 
teacher, setting a problem that involves a sphere 
and chords, takes from his desk a glass ball pierced 
at different points, and draws two wires thru it at 
the proper angles. The pupil who cannot draw 
with compasses a line upon his paper plane that in 
his mind’s eye is a perfect globe, will be harmed, 
not helped, by all the glass globes ever blown. 


“The ‘pony’ is the worst possible mount for the 
youthful traveler toward the mountain tops of 
knowledge. No human being ever learned Latin 
or Greek from an ‘interlinear.’ But no unbiased 
observer can be blind to the fact that the impatient 
American spirit, desirous of concrete results in 
return for the least possible expenditure of time 
and toil, is apparent in matters educational as well 
as industrial. The warning of the great English 
chemist, Sir William Ramsay, in his recent address 
to the Society of Chemical Industry in this city is 
timely, for his words apply universally and not only 
to his own profession: 


‘The education of a chemist must be conceived in the sense 
that it consists in an effort to produce an attitude of mind 
rather than to instill definite knowledge. In short, it is the 
inventive faculty which must be cultivated. My contention 
is that most of the lads who enter a chemical laboratory are 
able to receive some inspiration or to have a latent inspira- 
tion developed, which will fit them to become inventive 
chemists. 

‘ Above all, not tco much teaching. The essence of scientific 
progress is the well-worn method of trial and failure. It is 
simply horrible to think of the travesty of teaching in vogue 
in some of our colleges, where everything is provided, and 
where the students add one solution to another by word 
of command and record their results in special note-books 
constructed for the purpose. What do they learn? To 
obey? That should have been taught in the nursery. Manip- 
ulation? Manipulation consists in constructing what is 
required, not in using what is given. I had rather see a 
youth commit the Aeneid to heart than carry out such time- 
wasting, soul-destroying routine operations. The first may re- 
sult in a stronger memory; the second is fatal to originality.’ ”’ 


To develop a strong body and a vigorous mind 
depends upon exercise and “exercise must bring 
fatigue and soreness before the child’s frame can 
grow into symmetrical strength of bone, muscle, 
and sinew. It can be fed and pinched and patted 
into plumpness. But it is exercise only, taken 
regularly and gradually increased in severity under 
the guidance of skilled instructors, that makes 
the athlete. What is true of the sound body, is 
true of the sound brain. ‘Education made easy’ 
can only make stunted or flabby minds.” 


The Japanese, who have the admiration of the 
entire world to-day, do not deceive themselves 
concerning this vital feature of national develop- 
ment. Professor John Perry, former president of 
the British Institute of Electrical Engineers, who 
is visiting this country after a service of four years 
in the University of Tokio, attributes the advance 
of Japan among the nations largely to its system of 
education. He says: 


I have heard the remark that Japanese officials have been 
making over here in America, at banquets and elsewhere, 
that Japan is the intellectual child of America. Nothing 
could be fartherfromthetruth. Japan is about one thousand 
years in advance of England, and, I fear, of America, too. 
It is a question whether we will ever catch up with her. 
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In the first place, the Japanese are not imitators. They 
are originators, strikinzly prone to original investigation. 
You must remember that their civilization began long before 
ours did. I had not long been a professor with Japanese 
students in my classes before I made a striking discovery. 
I discovered that while the American or English youth is 
reading romances, the Japanese man is reading Macaulay 
and Herbert Spencer. Common sense and subtlety, those 
are the most pronounced characteristics of the Japanese 
mind. They read and study what I fear the English and 
American youth knows he ought to study and don’t. They 
actually spurn trash. They are serious-minded. 


A Deeper Meaning to Life. 


In another place I have stated that the critical 
period in a boy’s life is from fourteen to eighteen. 
My thought is that the human mind naturally passes 
thru three distinct stages from the high school 
period onward, and if the pupil’s attitude toward 
the deeper meaning of life is arrested in either the 
first or second stage of its progress, the result is 
most disastrous. The natural sciences occupying 
so large a sphere of the learner’s thoughts, he begins 
his career as a philosopher in that blind kind of faith 
that leads straight to materialism, which to him is 
now an image of a soulless, sensuous, senseless 
mechanism, based on mechanical laws that crush 
and grind to powder. Here he takes refuge in a 
blind mechanical force that has no will of its 
own. 


The second stage is simply a higher transition. 
The intellect now begins a remorseless series of 
separations, obstinately separating all its inquiries, 
as one puts it, from the belief in the spiritual essence 
and destiny of men, in the vain endeavor to resolve 
all kinds of perplexing and visionary puzzles before 
it settles down finally to the simple kind of faith 
that unites the philosopher and little child. This 
second stage may not clarify itself, and then we 
have the erring, but pure-thoughted visionary, 
striving on this earth to separate soul and body, till 
innocence is led astray by a phantom, and reason 
is lost in space between earth and star. 


Hence to the first rudimentary life of man, the 
mere animal, with its impressions, appetites, pas- 
sions, movements, organic in their origin and nature 
and ruled by necessity, must be added the second 
or human life as it emerges from free will and con- 
sciousness, a union of mind and matter. 


Still a something is wanting, which neither of 
these two conditions explains. This “last, grand, 
self-completing thinker” reaches the conclusion 
of life of man in man’s soul, and this enables man 
to think that there is another happiness, another 
wisdom, another perfection of which human beings 
are susceptible of enjoying. If the pupil has now 
passed thru the first and second planes of thinking, 
and he fails to comprehend this highest principle, it 
is an easy matter to determine the circle of his 
thought, and the parent finds, when too late, that 
his child has landed nowhere in his moral and spirit- 
ual aspirations. The saddest sight the mind ever 
beheld is a human life on the moral side all charred 
and ruined. The powers that had been originally 
of rare order abused, the energies that dare, the 
faculties that discover, turned to evil; but when the 
moral nature has failed to dominate the mental, 
defective veneration of all that is great or good, a 
cynical disdain of what is right and just, in fine, a 
great intellect, misguided, then perverted, and now 
falling into decay, with the body in imposing ruins! 
Life, then, is the great schoolmaster, and experience 
is the mighty volume. Shall we not lead ever to 
higher and better things? All advancement must 
be by ideas and work. Shall we not advance? 
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Experiences of Great Britain in Manual Training. 
By SiR Wm. MATHER, M. P., Manchester, Eng. 


[Address Before the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education.] 


It is curious that I should be asked by Massa- 
chusetts what we are doing in England, when we 
got our chief inspiration from America. It was 
your manual training schools that impressed me so 
deeply. I saw great possibilities in the American 
system of conducting technical and manual educa- 
tion, and our subsequent Act of Parliament took 
its form from the American evidence quite as much 
as from that of any other country. 

The Act of Parliament of 1889 for technical in- 
struction, passed five years after the Commis- 
sion’s report, provided that every municipality and 
local government authority, extending to those 
localities thruout the country not of sufficient popu- 
lation to possess a municipal council, should have 
power to levy a rate not exceeding ld. per pound 
on the assessable value of the respective districts 
over the whole of England and Wales. Scotland 
and Ireland had separate acts of Parliament. 

The municipal authorities of England and Wales 
had never been noted up to that time for any par- 
ticular zeal in education. The school boards in 
the various localities conducted what we call the 
elementary stages of education; primary educa- 
tion, and the upper primary, which you would call 
the grammar school stage. At that stage public 
school education with us stopped altogether. 

Under the elementary education act of 1872 there 
was no provision whatever made in the country for 
higher education, no high schools had been estab- 
lished under that act, and there was no provision 
whatever for the national education beyond the age of 
fourteen years. Up to that age it was compulsory. 

When Parliament conferred upon the municipal 
bodies thruout the country the sole power for direct- 
ing technical and industrial and manual training by 
the act of 1889, it was a new departure in the work 
of municipal councils; but, inasmuch as this kind 
of education had a distinct bearing upon the indus- 
trial life, the municipal councils took it up with 
considerable zeal. They did not regard it as gen- 
eral education, they regarded it as special educa- 
tion; and they saw that their local industrial inter- 
ests would be served by establishing such technical 
and manual training schools. 

I may say that the act did not make it compulsory 
that they should levy 1d. rates, and establish these 
schools; it was permissible—they might if they chose. 

That rate of 1d. in the pound would provide, say, 
in the city of Manchester, with 350,000 inhabitants, 
an income of somewhere from £14,000 to £16,000 
per annum, and so pro rata, according to the popu- 
lation and the rating value of a town or city, the 
annual income on behalf of technical and industrial 
and manual training would be more or less. 

In addition to this power of levying a ld. rate, 
conferred upon the municipal authorities in 1889, 
in the following year of 1890 there was a sum of 
money amounting to something like one million 
sterling per annum available for technical and 
industrial education, derived from a duty on whiskey 
and beer, which had been levied by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to provide a compensation fund 
in connection with the proposal of the Government 
to close some and restrict the number of public 
houses, or drinking saloons, as you would say, all 
over the country. 

The bill, which would have carried into effect 
the wishes of the Government in that respect in the 
year of 1890, failed to pass the House of Commons, 
so that the provision made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in advance, by the million sterling rer 
annum derived from the tax on whiskey and beer, 


could not be allocated. The bill having failed, 
there was no channel for the distribution of that 
money; whereupon we educationalists, especially 
the members of the Technical Commission in the 
House of Commons, pounced upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and proposed that this million 
sterling should at once be absorbed by the munici- 
palities thruout the country in the form of an annual 
grant from the Government to assist the ld. rate 
which they might levy for promoting technical and 
industrial training. While the Government acceded 
to our request in part, we failed to persuade them 
to make it absolutely compulsory on the part of 
the localities to spend that money on education; 
but they did dispose of it in what they called the 
relief of local taxation, and they bestowed upon 
every governing body thruout the country, county 
municipal councils, town municipal councils, accord- 
ing to the population of each town and district, a 
portion of the £1,000,000, as a grant per annum, 
leaving them to dispose of it as they liked. 

We obtained, however, a satisfactory expression 
of opinion from the House of Commons in connec- 
tion with that incident; namely, that the House 
of Commons considered it most desirable that these 
municipalities should bestow this money solely and 
alone on technical and industrial instruction. 

As an example of the zeal with which the munici- 
pal councils took up their work under the act of 
1889, I may say that within two or three years 
every local body, excepting London and the town 
of Preston in Lancashire, actually bestowed that 
money, or most of it, derived from the tax on whiskey 
and beer, upon technical instruction or in the 
preparation for it, instead of applying it to the 
relief of local rates generally. 

These were the sources, therefore, placed at the 
disposal of all our local bodies: the 1d. rate levied 
on the town itself, and this annual grant from the 
government of one million pounds sterling, divided 
among the towns pro rata to population. 

The grant for the city of Manchester amounted 
to about £12,000 per annum. I may say here 
incidentally that since that arrangement was made 
we have by further legislation in 1903 made it an 
absolute annual grant from the national exchequer 
to all these local bodies forever for technical and in- 
dustrial training. It is no longer optional; they are 
bound to give it to technical and industrial training. 

The city of Manchester was not the first, but, as 
the city council has done the largest work in that 
direction, we may as well confine ourselves to that 
illustration, as showing the general activity of 
municipal authorities in promoting technical and 
industrial education. They proceeded to capitalize 
their annual grant of £12,000 per year. They 
borrowed money on the strength of that annual 
grant, and raised a sum of money something like 
£250,000 in cash. They also had further assistance. 

For instance, we had already a technical school 
in Manchester, or a manual training school started 
entirely from the influence brought upon Man- 
chester by America. My friend Dr. Woodward of 
the Washington University of St. Louis, who was a 
great pioneer in manual training, came to Man- 
chester by request, in 1886, and gave a public expla- 
nation of his views. Owing largely to his efforts, 
we formed and established a training school by 
voluntary contributions, which did very good work 
for some years in the direction of technical and 
indusirial education. We handed over to the 
municipal authorities all that establishment when 
they resolved to carry out their plans. 
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They proceeded to build large technical schools, 
having many branches of technical training for 
special trades based on scientific processes. The 
total expenditure, I suppose, was £350,000 or £400,- 
000. The institution is very admirably equipped, 
perhaps equipped to the degree of luxury; but the 
municipal authorities were ambitious to have a 
perfect thing, and they got it. 

This establishment is maintained partly from 
the fees of the students and partly from this tax 
of 1d. a pound on the inhabitants of the city of 
Manchester. 

By recent legislation the authorities have the 
right to levy a tax of 2d. a pound of assessable value 
in the city, and may go to 3d. by permission of the 
Local Government Board, which is the government 
department in England controling all the munici- 
palities of Great Britain. With the consent of that 
Board the municipal authorities can levy a 3d. rate, 
but in doing so they must include higher education 
above the grammar school siage in the public school 
system. They must establish high schools, and 
schools for preparation in the direction of technical 
instruction, so that boys and girls may enter these 
technical and industrial schools with some knowl- 
edge of elementary science, and with such general 
education as will enable them to understand the 
instruction given. 

With these sources of revenue which I have 
described, together with the school fees, the munici- 
pal authorities consider, notwithstanding that they 
have spent all their ‘“‘whiskey and beer’? money 
in the building itself—they consider the income 
would be sufficient, without making the fees high, 
to maintain that institution. It is now in full 
working order, and has been for about three years, 
and the work it does I will describe as follows. 
First of all I will describe the departments. There 
are departments of trade teaching in cotton indus- 
try—the cotton trade is the chief trade of the dis- 
trict—departments in engineering, machine con- 
struction, letter-press printing, building and all its 
pranches, plumbing and all its branches, bleaching, 
dyeing, calico printing in all its branches, paper 
making, and to some extent there is a department 
of mining, but that is not so prominent as the other 
departments I have mentioned. There are labora- 
tories for teaching in natural science, and a very 
competent staff of masters thruout. 

It was hoped when that great institution was 
established, that the working classes especially 
would be inclined to send their children, after pass- 
ing thru the elementary schools, to this institution, 
to take a two years’ course at least in the training 
which it affords; but unfortunately, owing to the 
lack of interest in education and lack of apprecia- 
tion for education in England, that hope has not 
been realized. This great institution, which could 
easily accommodate two thousand day students, 
has probably at the present moment two hundred, 
and these are rather of a casual sort. They come 
in for a year or a couple of years, and there are very 
few even of the two hundred taking a systematic 
day course of three or four years in trade training, 
or technical training, or manual training, let alone 
the courses in higher technology. 

In consequence of this indifference to systematic 
day courses of instruction, we are not making very 
great use at present of thevast expenditure and oppor- 
tunities afforded; but as a night school this place 
has about five thousand students during the winter 
months, beginning in October and ending in May. 

These night students consist of all ages—boys 
and girls of fourteen, who have already gone to 
work at some kind of occupation, up to men of 
thirty and forty years of age, employed at some 
special skilled labor; and those who are not in 
skilled employment, even laboring men, go there 
to take advantage of the lectures, and also to see 
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if they cannot get some little scientific knowledge of 
processes to help them in their various occupations. 

In that respect as a night school, serving those 
already employed, the institution is doing very good 
work. Not very systematic, as you may imagine, 
as there is no compulsion. The students attend 
two or three nights a week; probably only a few 
attend more than three nights a week. 

There are special courses drawn up in each de- 
partment to suit the students coming in of all kinds. 
As a rule, those who attend do not take more than 
one or two departments, tho there are some notable 
examples of young men who are trying to make up 
for lost time in early life. But this training is doing 
an important work, and those who have lost the 
opportunity before they began to earn a living are 
continuing their education on special lines helpful 
to themselves and to the industries in which they 
are employed. 

That is an establishment which I should think 
contains every sort of industrial training that you 
could possibly require in Massachusetts, presuming 
you intended to give an opportunity for instruction 
adapted to all sorts of trade to those who are intend- 
ing to follow industrial employment. . 

Take the cotton trade of Fall River, or Lowell, 
or Lawrence, and all those places where the cotton 
trade exists; if you had an establishment suitably 
located, you would no doubt attract a lot of young 
people of both sexes to take a two or three years’ 
course in each institution. You know there is a 
passion for education in America among all classes, 
and notably among your working classes. Every 
parent desires his boy or girl to be equipped in the 
best way he can for an occupation in life; there- 
fore I should imagine that in a State like Massa- 
chusetts, if you had such institutions as we have 
in Manchester, and as we have already in many 
other towns devoted to one or more industries, they 
would be filled with day students. 

In the town of Salford, which adjoins Manchester, 
the same evidence applies to the technical school 
there as that afforded by Manchester. -The authori- 
ties cannot get the young people to attend in the 
day time to take a regular course of instruction 
preparatory to industrial work as a living. They 
must plunge into work as soon as the law allows, 
and then their education depends upon that night 
work which I have described in connection with 
the Manchester school. That is the common 
experience at the present time in England. 

In the town of Bradford, Yorkshire, perhaps 
there is some exception to be made in that respect, 
and for this reason: the town of Bradford suffered 
in its trade of wcolens, worsted, etc., owing to the 
advances made in Crefeld, Germany, which is noted 
for its trade school—that is, the school for initiating 
young people who are going to follow the industries 
of Crefeld into something of the principles under- 
lying this particular manufacture. The technical 
and industrial schools of Crefeld offered great in- 
ducements to working men to send their children, 
and they have sent them regularly in the day time, 
and their schools are full. They serve also for the 
sons of employers, the manufacturers in these trades; 
the training is adapted to them, and very good and 
valuable to them as future leaders or great manu- 
facturers. Large numbers attend, and before young 
men enter the employment of their fathers, or any 
one else, they take a systematic course of three or 
four years in this particular industry. 

Bradford suffered so much in consequence of the 
development in Crefeld of the woolen and worsted 
industry that it very early established a volun- 
tary technical school before the passing of the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889; and when the 
Legislature allowed the grant from the Government, 
the municipality seized upon that, and established 
a very valuable institution, devoted chiefly to the 
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woolen and worsted industry, with dyeing and 
bleaching connected therewith; also a department 
of mechanics, as every industry depends upon 
machinery; and consequently in all such schools 
there is a department of mechanics. 

In the Bradford school you would find in the day 
time a considerable number of students, the sons 
of employers attending especially to get some 
knowledge of the science of their trade before they 
enter on their career. But, with the exception of 
Bradford, no marked progress has been made in 
any town in England in the direction of inducing 
the working classes to send their young people to 
school for systematic day courses; and I am sorry 
to say no marked interest has been shown by the 
employers of labor to send their sons to such schools. 
We can only, therefore, look to the future for the 
gradual growth of public opinion in that direction 
to enable us to utilize such schools as those we have 
already established. 

I apprehend that, if the States of America passed 
a State law, if you had municipal power to estab- 
lish schools from the rates in the same way as you 
have established your public schools from the rates, 
you could go forward and establish these manual 
training schools, and I apprehend they would be 
full of day students right away. 

You would probably differentiate then between 
the high school line of instruction and the technical 
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schooi line of instruction. You would probably 
make a division at the grammar school stage, and 
you would have two branches of higher education. 
Your industrial and technical schcols would begin 
with elementary science, probably following on the 
instruction of the grammar school, and you would 
have your class-rooms and laboratories there, and 
your class instruction connected with the technical 
departments and workshops where processes are 
taught, and the science underlying them. 

I suppose you would be able to count before you 
began on all these schools being utilized. That is 
my opinion of what I see in America—cf the spirit 
in America as compared with England. You would 
also be able to utilize, as we do, some of ‘‘the water 
that has passed the mill,” in the sense that some 
of these people who have already gone early in life 
to a trade will find out how much they must know 
before they become masters of their crafts, and 
therefore would attend evening classes; and thus, 
I think, pursuing similar lines to those we have pur- 
sued during the last ten or fifteen years for evening 
students, you would afford even greater oppor- 
tunities for your people already employed gaining a 
living than we do; you would <fo d them oppor- 
tunities by day school training as well as by evening 
instruction for those gaining a living, to become a 
still more cultivated industrial population, worthy 
of the resources of your great country. 


(To be continued) 





Shall We Have Common Sense Even in Spelling? 


RUPERT HUGHES, in 


There has been some marvelous rallying to the 
defense of etymology by people who, I’ll swear, had 
to go to the dictionary to be sure how to spell it. 
Their train of thought reminds me of the English 
reason for keeping the ‘‘u’’ in honor—to show that 
it came into our language via the French. If you 
say, ‘‘But, in the first place, it didn’t come from 
‘honneur’; in the second place, it doesn’t show it, 
if it did; and in the third place, if it did, why in the 
name of Heaven should I in my day and generation 
add a superfluous letter to a lot of words to show 
that they came from a language they didn’t come 


from?”’ To this the Englishman blandly answers 
‘‘Because!’’ No wonder Britannia is represented 
as a woman. 


There’s an ugly phase to the matter, too, a mean, 
merciless revelation of human character. Educa- 
tors favor the new spelling almost unanimously, 
because they see the eternal droves of children 
goaded year after year thru the torments of learning 
to spell a language which laughs at analogy and 
despises system. 

But it is not necessary to talk altruistically of 
children. We grown-ups ourselves cannot spell. 
I defy any scholar. on earth to write a book and not 
consult a dictionary—and when he gets to the 
dictionary he will find several hundred words which 
the lexicographers themselves cannot spell without 
dispute. The most learned authors freely confess 
that they have been saved from humiliating blunders 
by proofreaders. And who ever saw a_ proof- 
reader that could exist without a fat dictionary at 
his elbow? 

This condition works even more harm among 
business men. It is notorious that half of them 
are saved from abject disgrace by their stenographers. 
This is as true of college graduates as of selfmade 
men. Surely, it is a ridiculous thing to have a 
language so spelled that a man with intelligence 
enough to make a million dollars should find himself 
a child among briers (or should I write ‘“briars’’), 
when it comes to what should be the simplest, least 
detaining thing on earth, the spelling of the words 
that represent ideas. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A practical phase of the situation suggests itself 
forcibly to me. I had writer’s cramp once for a 
year, and every individual letter I wrote meant 
a twinge as of toothache. Lord, how I hated the 
eternal baggage of silent or worse than silent letters! 
There’s “though,” fifty per cent. of it useless lum- 
ber—and how many other words have their thirty- 
five per cent., or forty per cent., or their ten per 
cent., or fifteen per cent., of silent freight. 

There is no space here to go into the infinite 
inconsistencies of English spelling, or of Dr. Johnson, 
who, in trying to unify it, committed even more 
crimes from his very pretense of consistency. It 
was he that foisted the ‘‘u”’ on “honour” and other 
words with false etymology, while he omitted it 
from words where it belonged by the same laws. 

I can only say that those who are deaf to the 
appeals of common sense, of progress, or even of 
common humanity, in the matter of spelling, ought 
to read a little more history, and learn to realize 
how irresistibly the progress has gone on toward 
reasonableness and unity. But it has been the 
progress of a glacier—a yard a century. Why not 
help it on for the sake of the little ones tv come, who 
ought not to spend so much time and pain learning 
to spell, when life is so short and unavoidable sor- 
rows so plentiful? 

Especially let those Americans who have beplas- 
tered the President for his act realize that the very 
words they use against him are used against their 
own spellings by the English people. They call 
our American spelling ‘‘vile” and “‘filthy.” They 
say that if we had any ‘‘honour” we would not omit 
the ‘“‘u”’ from it. Their historian Freeman said he 
would ‘rather be burned at the stake than spell 
‘neighbour’ without the ‘u,’ which meant that he 
would like to burn at the stake any one who so 
spelled it—and that includes all Americans. And 
finally, let us remember the words of the most 
eminent and reasonable of American scholars in 
the English language, Professor Lounsbury, an 
enthusiastic advocate of the new spelling: ‘‘There 
is nothing on earth more contemptible than English 
spelling, except the reasons given for continuing it.’ 
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Boston’s High School of Commerce. 
By F. W. CoBURN. 


The most important new feature, beyond ques- 
tion, of the Boston school sytem, which re-opened 
after the vacation on September 12, is the High 
School of Commerce, which was authorized by the 
Board of 1905, and was made the subject of an 
emphatic passage of recommendation in Mayor 
Fitzgerald’s inaugural address. Thru the creation 
of such a school, Boston comes in closely after New 
York and Philadelphia, both of which cities have 
recently opened commercial secondary schools. 
That the trading center of New England was not 
the very first in this field is perhaps due to the fact 
that a very large proportion of the merchants of the 
city are Scotchmen, either by birth or by immediate 
descent. It is characteristic of the canny race to 
allow the value of a new thing to be tested elsewhere 
—in this instance in Germany, as well as in the two 
American cities just mentioned. 

The new school has just started with accommo- 
dations for about 160 boys, in the reconstructed 
Winthrop Street School, in the Roxbury district, 
close by the Roxbury Latin School, whose labora- 
tories will be at the disposal of the commercial 
pupils. A four years’ course has been planned, 
altho at the outset only three classes have been 
organized. The required subjects are English, 
German, and French, or Spanish, mathematics, 
bookkeeping, physics, chemistry, commercial geog- 
raphy, general history, economic history, type- 
writing, commercial law, and political economy. 
Electives are offered in stenography, advanced 
bookkeeping, advanced science, freehand and me- 
chanical drawing, and commercial designing. It 
is intended ultimately to add a supplementary 
course for graduate students, each of whom will 
restrict his choice to one of the four following 
groups: Merchandise, wholesale and retail, with 
courses in salesmanship; transportation, both by 
land and sea; accounting, auditing, banking, and 
brokerage; manufacturing, including chemistry, 
physies, technology, textiles, and metal goods. 

In view of the importance of the qualifications of 
the principal of a school representing a new departure 
from the traditional secondary education, Boston is 
fortunate in having secured as head of the High 
School of Commerce, Frank V. Thompson, who as 
principal of the Bigelow Evening School, has 
superintended instruction in some of the branches 
which are to be taught in the new school, and who 
has just returned from several months’ study of 
the work of German and other European institutes 
of commerce. Mr. Thompson is pedagogically well 
qualified for the responsibility he undertakes. He 
was for several years a pupil of Professor Hanus at 
Harvard. An evening spent with him at the Big- 
elow School last winter convinced the writer of this 
article that here is a man exceptionally well qualified 
to carry on any work requiring the application of 
established principles to new conditions. Much of 
the success, for example, of the free evening course 
in salesmanship, the first of its kind to be inaugu- 
rated in any public school system in the United 
States, has been due to the persistence and plainness 
of speech with which Mr. Thompson has presented 
hs needs to the school committee on the one hand, 
and todepartment store managers on the other hand. 

In speaking of the group of required studies, Mr. 
Thompson explains that as subjects they do not 
appear to be so different from the studies of the 
ordinary high school, but that every one of them 
will be taught with a commercial end in view. 
Thus, in the teaching of languages, altho the elements 
must be imparted as in all schools, there will be an 
attempt from the start to familiarize the pupils with 
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the terms of, and phraseology of every-day business. 
Mathematics will, so far as possible, be taught in its 
relation to commercial problems. History, geog- 
raphy, and economics are imparted with the idea 
of conveying thoroly and logically about the same 
kind of knowledge that an alert business man 
“picks up’’ in the course of his career. 

The electives and graduate courses will train 
lieutenants and captains of industry in so far forth 
at least as they are successful. The thought is to 
give training in the distribution of goods—a matter 
that has been surprisingly neglected, considering 
the attention paid to scientific education in the 
production of useful articles. 

“In general,” Mr. Thompson says, ‘‘the aim of 
the school is to turn out a business man rather 
than a clerk; to give abroad training in the processes 
of commerce, preparing a boy for the enterprising 
side of trade; for going out among men and doing 
things, rather than sitting at a desk and keeping 
tabs on the work of others. Hence the emphasis 
on foreign languages, for our trade is everywhere 
extending among people of other tongues; on the 
actual practice of science as it appears in business; 
with the application of mathematics in abridging 
calculations and ensuring accurate work.” 





Frank V. Thompson, 


Head Master of Boston’s New High School 
of Commerce. 


The advance work of the Germans in this depart- 
ment of education has necessarily influenced the 
directors of the Boston High School of Commerce. 
As all the world knows, there are already important 
secondary institutions of commercial education in 
Leipsic, Frankfort, Cologne, and other German 
cities. The graduates of these schools go out with 
an understanding of the theory and practice of 
trade which makes them formidable and often 
invincible competitors of the energetic but untrained 
Americans, of the sturdy but untrained Britons. 
In this country one frequently hears complaints 
that the professions have become commercialized; 
the day is perhaps approaching when all business 
here, as in Germany, will have been professionalized. 

The need of a professional spirit among our mer- 
cantile classes is obvious enough. Thomas W. 
Lawson not long ago, in discussing ‘‘The Cost of 
Competition,’ with its author, Sidney Reeve, said 
that the fact which has impressed him more than 
any other in his career, is the dense ignorance 
among average business men of the simplest prin- 
ciples of economics. Such institutions as the Com- 
mercial High School of New York, with its 2,500 
pupils (and a large waiting list), and the one in 
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Philadelphia, with its attendance of 1,000, and this 
school which Boston is inaugurating, hold out a 
promise that thirty or forty years hence no financier, 
however ready with generalizations, will presume to 
make such an accusation regarding the generality 
of his calling. 

A man whose ideas undoubtedly have contributed 
to shape the new institution in the New England 
metropolis is James J. Storrow, of the school board, 
himself a member of the most famous of Boston 
banking houses. Mr. Storrow is in full sympathy 
with the movement that looks to studying German 
methods of commercial education and applying 
them in this country—as accurately as the difference 
of conditions permits. He recently returned from 
a business trip which embraced the principal finan- 
cial centers of Europe, and on his return he said that 
he had been most impressed, as on twelve previous 
trips of similar scope, with the continued and 
phenomenal progress of the Fatherland. 

‘“‘Germany,” he said, ‘‘is ever alert for new ideas. 
In this respect she is like Japan. She literally 
scours the world for new methods in enlarging and 
perfecting her technical educational system. The 
result is apparent on every hand in her over-shadow- 
ing position in the commercial world. Her new 
Conmnissioner of Education made a visit to this 
country last year expressly to reap the benefit of 
our experiments in the field of industrial education. 
When returning home, he was asked what was the 
most wonderful thing he had seen in America. He 
replied that it was our juvenile courts.” 


BP 


Fags and Fagging. 
By YORK HOPEWELL, B.A., in “B. O. P.” 


There are in England four public schools which 
stand out pre-eminently still as supporters of the 
fagging system, and others which well back up these 
four. The quartette which thus gains additional 
renown is composed of Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, 
and Westminster; whilst two others which are little 
behind some of these in the matter of ‘‘fagging” 
are Malvern College and Winchester. Some other 
schools have a certain amount of “fag-work” 
imposed upon the younger boys in their midst, as 
we shall see later, but the supreme six stand un- 
touched in their glory as homes and solid support- 
ers of fagging. 

We need say little about the terrible fagging of 
olden days at these schools; of the inhumanity 
then prevalent, but now obsolete; of the degrading 
tasks then set poor fags, tasks now unknown to 
their happy successors. The fagging carried on 
to-day at the schools mentioned is a practice and 
discipline which has very much to commend it; 
it possesses many good points which produce 
undoubtedly excellent resulis. Let us begin with 
Eton, which is still the premier abode of fagging. 
Amongst the ‘‘Oppidans” all the lower-form boys 
are liable to be fagged, and any Oppidan high up 
in the school may have two, sometimes three, fags 
at his beck and call. Amongst the ‘“‘Collegers” 
only boys in their first year can be called upon to do 
fag-duty. The work of the various fags usually 
runs on regular lines. The fag calls his master in 
the morning, makes toast for breakfast, fills the 
bath, and brings hot water for shaving, etc. He 
has to keep a constant eye on his fag-master’s fire 
during the day in winter, and see that it burns well. 
He must be ready to go any errands when required, 
especially to the confectioner’s or other establish- 
ments patronized by his superiors. 

Royalty is not exempt from fag-duty when royalty 
is located at Eton for the purpose of instruction. 
The present Duke of Saxe-Coburg, when Prince 
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Leopold of Albany, was at Eton, and was appointed 
fag to one of the praepcsiers of his time. More 
than one recent scholar of Eton can tell how he was 
invited to lunch with that praepostor, and found 
the Prince busy doing fag-duty during the inter- 
esting meal. Lord Randolph Churchill, when at 
Eton, was fag for a well-known youth who later be- 
came a Cabinet Minister, and one of his chief ad- 
versaries. The present Prime Minister acted as 
fag to the present Lord Lansdowne, and was made 
to do his fagging thoroly, too! Perey Bysshe 
Shelley, in his day, objected very strongly to fag- 
ging, and caused a scene about it, but had to yield 
eventually. Afterwards he became one of the 
great advocates of fagging, and the late Canon 
Harvey. of Gloucester, was fag to the poet, who was 
extremely kind and considerate towards him, and 
of whom the Canon used to speak in the highest 
terms in later life, declaring how proud he himself 
felt «t having been so honored. 

Besides Eton, another royal school—that of St. 
Peter’s College, Westminster—is undoubtedly a 
great Lome of fagging. It is only within very recent 
years that Westminster has come into line with 
modern ideas and adopted a fairly mild system 
compared with its former regime of fagging. Even 
so late as 1893 all the ‘‘third elections’—1i. e., 
“King’s Scholars” in their third year—and all their 
seniors, had the power of fagging, and could use that 
power from 6:45 A. M. till 9 P. M., except, of course, 
during school hours. Nowadays no junior may be 
fagged before breakfast nor after supper, and only 
the monitors have the right to own fags, of whom 
some possess One, some two, and some, very rarely, 
three. 

The fag-master at Westminster liberally recog- 
nizes the services rendered by his fag. Apart from 
occasional gifts and help, he is expected, according 
to custom, to present each fag at the end of the 
year of service with at least a sovereign’s worth of 
useful books. A unique custom at Westminter 
is that, during the winter terms, the monitors have 
to make toast for the fags instead of the fags for the 
monitors. No other school has this strange, but 
ancient, custom. 

When any monitor wishes to cail his fag he does 
not shout ‘‘Fag,’’ as at most other schools, but 
“‘Elec,” which is short for ‘‘election.”’ On that ery 
being heard, all fags, of whatever master, have to 
rush to find out what is wanted, and by whom. 
Very inconvenient is it for the poor fags, who are 
perhaps just breakfasting, to have to hurry off at 
the cry with mouths half-full, and to have to push 
past many feeding companions who object audibly 
to the interruption. But the trouble is taken in 
good part, after all, for all ‘first elections” have 
had to do it, and these same elections expect to 
make others do it in due course. Should the fag- 
master want some particular fag, he calls out 
“Election Jackson,” or whatever the boy’s name is. 

There is one splendid rule in vogue at Westminster. 
No fag is allowed to begin any reply to his master 
with the words, ‘‘I think” or ‘“‘I thought.” He is 
expected to ‘‘ know,” and, if he doesn’t, .he must go 
and find out before he answers. The common 
excuse of all schoolboys who do wrong, or fail to do 
their duty, that they ‘‘thought”’ this or that, never 
succeeds at theschool under the shadow of the Abbey. 

Harrow School is also great on fagging, tho it has 
much modified its former regime, which used to be 
very severe. To-day all boys below the Upper 
Remove have to fag, except those who have been 
three years at least in a house. One fag must be 
always in house during the day to go small errands 
and to look after the fires of the Sixth Form boys. 
His day’s work in this line comes to an end at 8 
P. M. When required by any fag-master he is 
summoned by a prolonged call of ‘‘Bo-o-oy!” and 
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there is quite an art in learning to shout this word 
(peculiar to Harrow), in such a way as to make the 
fag hear, and let him know at the same time who has 
called for him. . 

Day-fags serve in their turns for a day at a time, 
and a list of them is kept in each boarding-house. 
Night-fags have to arrange their masters’ beds, see 
to the books, etc., and do duty for a week at a time, 
as their hours are so much shorier. All “‘finds”’ or 
messes of Sixth Form boys, too, have fags to them- 
selves, whose period of duty lass for a week at a 
time, and who bring up breakfast or tea on trays 
for their masters; go outside to recognized shops for 
eatables when wanted; clear up the tables after the 
meals are over; and make the rooms presentable— 
more or less 

In olden days Charterhouse brought the refine- 
ments of fagging to their utmost perfection. The 
fag used to have to call his master punctually at 
6:45 A.M., and every five minutes after that till 7:15, 
if the older boy did not wish to rise before! It was 
a grand chance for catching a lazy or sleepy fag, 
and was seldom allowed to pass when the higher 
boy wished to impress a sense of duty on the lower 
one. The fag had to get hot water, make the toast, 
cook the bacon and eggs, and dust the room. A 
similar procedure was waiting him at supper time. 

Nowadays the modern fags at Charterhouse have 
what is known as “hall-fagging.’”’ Sixteen of the 
lower boys have to attend, four at a time, in hall, 
and to carry out orders whilst the monitors are at 
breakfast or tea. Two fags in each house have to 
act as ‘“‘under-librarians’—that is, they have to 
dust the books, keep them in good order, arrange 
them, and register all that are borrowed or returned. 
There is also a special fag in each house appointed 
to be ‘‘cup-fag,”” whose duty it is to look after all 
cups and trophies won by his house, to keep them 
clean and in their places, ete. 

New boys at Charterhouse are allowed a fort- 
night’s grace before they are put to fag-duty. They 
are then apportioned to the various monitors, and 
each monitor has usually two or three fags. 

At Winchester the fagging system has somewhat 
abated, in comparison with the rival ‘‘ Royal” 
schools at Eaton and Westminster. There are 
eighteen “‘prefects,” and every prefect has one fag, 
called a “valet,” who performs many duties. These 
include clearing the desk after his master has done 
study, and carrying the master’s books upstairs 
at night and downstairs in the morning; sweeping 
up the room and dusting it; lighting the fires; 
taking letters to post; and washing up after the 
“srubbing”’ of the prefects. All these tasks have 
seldom to be done now, tho they may be ordered by 
the fag-master. The eight ‘“‘tolley-keepers’’—the 
“‘eandle-keepers’’ of former days—can also have a 
fag each as well as the prefects. When a prefect at 
Winchester wants a fag to wash out his teapot, or 
to run an errand, he does not call ‘‘ Bo-o-oy,” as at 
Harrow, nor “Elec,” as at Westminster, nor “Fag,” 
as at Rugby. His well-known shout is ‘“ Here!” 
and woe betide the luckless junior who is then 
caught lagging instead of hurrying up. 

Rugby allows the Sixth Form to fag any boys 
not in the Upper School. The duties of fags at 
Tom Brown’s old school are more prosaic than at 
some of its rivals, for they are mostly such dull 
work as sweeping and dusting the studies, making 
fires, going errands, and, very rarely, making toast. 
Most of the glamor that surrounds fagging at Eton 
or Westminster is absent at Rugby, owing greatly to 
the much-modified form fagging now takes there. 

At Radley College fagging is not by any means 
obsolete. All the ‘“‘Lower School’ is faggable by 
the whole of the prefects, by members of the Sixth 
Form, and by all First Caps—i.e.,those who belong 
to the chief teams for cricket, football, rowing, etc. 
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Each prefect has two private fags, who have to 
devote their sole attention to his wants, and may 
not be fagged by any one else. The prefect may, 
of course, fag any other faggable boy besides these, 
but the two private fags will do all his regular jobs. 

There are also at Radley a certain appointed 
number of school-fags known as “lob-fags,” who 
have to collect balls after games at football, etc.; 
and there are also “library-fags,”” who have to look 
after newspapers, magazines, etc. These school- 
fags and library fags are exempt from general fagging. 

Bradfield College supports a very mild system of 
fagging. Only prefects are allowed to own fags, 
whose duties consist chiefly in either running errands 
or tidying up their masters’ studies. The prefects 
themselves are not at all strict with the fags, and, 
indeed, fagging at Bradfield seems now almost a remi- 
niscence compared with that at Harrow, Eton, etc. 

At Malvern College fagging has always existed. 
Under the old rules laid down for it it was ordained 
that all boys should fag until they had reached the 
Upper School, unless they had been at the College 
three years. Some little time back, however, a 
new regulation was brought into effect, and is now 
in vogue, by virtue of which all boys have to fag 
for three years, with two exceptions. These are 
(1) boys who are in or above the Middle Fifth Clas- 
sical, Lower Modern First, and Army Second, who 
have to fag for two years only; and (2), boys who 
have obtained ‘“house-colors,’”’ who have to do 
duty as fags for one year only. 

It will be seen from this that the system of fag- 
ging at Malvern College is almost as severe as any 
in vogue at the public schools to-day, at any rate 
in the length of service imposed, if not in the duties 
to be carried out by the fags. Probably only Eton 
or Harrow can equal it, and their fag-time seldom 
reaches to a full three years for each junior boy who 
goes to the school. 

One great end is served by the fagging system, 
an end which is often overlooked by its opponents. 
It effectually prevents the bullying of weaker 
boys, as no boy in any Seventh or Upper Sixth 
Form who has a fag will allow that fag to be either 
bothered or bullied by other boys. The fag-masters 
are all very jealous of their fags, and always ready to 
protect them, to help them, and to forward their 
interests when possible. And this advantage obtains 
at every great school where fagging is in vogue. 
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Reading References for October. 

Chapman, ‘‘Handbook of Birds of Eastern North Amer- 
ica.”’ [Appleton.] 

Chapman, “Bird Life.’’ [Appleton.] 

Mabel Osgood Wright ‘‘Bird Craft.’’ [MacMillan Co.] 

Keeler, ‘‘Our Native Trees.’’ [Scribners.] 

Julia Rogers, ‘‘Book on Trees.’’” [Doubleday, Page & Co.] 

Schuyler Mathews, ‘‘Familiar Trees.” [Appleton.] 

Maud Gridley Peterson, ‘‘How to Know Wild Fruits.’’ 
[MacMillan Co.] 

Schuyler Mathews, ‘‘ Wild Flower Book.”’ 

Dana, ‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers.’’ [Scribners.] 

Neltze Blanchan, ‘‘ Wild Flowers’’ [Doubleday, Page & 
Co.] 
“Encyclopedia Britanica.”’ 
‘International Encyclopedia.” 
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Mens Sana in Corpore Sano. 


By Dr. THoMAS F. HARRINGTON, in the Lowell Courier. 


Psychology and physiology, separately and com- 
bined, have supplied so many data upon which modern 
educational forces depend that there can be no longer 
any question as to the physician’s right in the prem- 
ises. His position, however, is one of cooperation and 
counsel, leaving to the pedagog the practical test of 
the value of any observations and deductions. 

The medical profession has based its conclusions 
as to the prevalence and extent of nervousness, 
over-pressure, physical defects and deformities 
among school children upon limited statistics 
gathered in the consulting room. That many path- 
ological conditions among school children have their 
origin in the school-room, or in the school curriculum 
is now admitted generally; to charge all such defects 
to the school life is a serious error, as well as an 
injustice. The encouragement of such a_ belief 
among the people works much harm. 


Home Cannot Keep Pace. 


The cause lies often in the extra-school life 
wholly. It may be beyond this even, and traceable 
only after the family history and home life have 
been investigated. The family physician is the 
proper person to give such facts their true weight. 
Modern conditions have tended to separate widely 
the school and the home. The branches taught in 
the schools to-day have so multiplied that the home 
has not been able to keep apace. 

The conditions existing in the present educational 
system in the United States may be divided into 
three classes: 

1. That in which it is assumed that all children 
are alike or sufficiently alike to march forward 
together in the same time, or in the same way. 

2. That there are those who need more time. 

3. That there are those mentally unfit and un- 
able to progress. 

The first proposition is contradicted by such a 
mass of incontrovertible testimony that its con- 
sideration seems hardly necessary, yet it is so firmly 
fixed by tradition that its overthrow has never been 
accomplished. Whatever argument there may have 
been in 1636 for the introduction of a completed 
educational system, it has long since disappeared. 

The repeated attempts to transplant an homo- 
geneous system and fit it to our heterogeneous 
population and interests naturally resulted in 
failure. Educational systems are indigenous, and 
cannot be imported in full bloom, nor has there been 
fruit sufficiently attractive to warrant the experi- 
ment, even if it was possible. 

Observing the ceaseless agitation upon school 
reform which dominates all spheres of society in 
Germany to-day, we may safely conclude that there 
is little to be gained in adopting for home use any 
system now in vogue in Europe. 


Data From Kindergartens. 


There are no comprehensive data as to the con- 
ditions in our American schools. We may, how- 
ever, gain some information by a study of the kin- 
dergartens, the latest ‘‘system”’ transported to this 
country. Since 1873 these kindergarten classes have 
grown from 42, with 73 teachers and 1,252 pupils, 
to (1902) 3,244 classes, 5,935 teachers and 205,432 
pupils in 289 different cities. It is claimed that 
children under six years of age who have not had a 
kindergarten training are unfit to enter the first 
primary grade, also that children entering school 
under five years three months of age, without kinder- 
garten training, failed to the number of 60 per cent. 
to gain promotion at the end of the first year in the 


primary school. While only 35 per cent. of those 
who had kindergarten work failed in this promotion. 

Among children six years and over the failure of 
promotion at the end of the first primary years 
were 21 per cent. for non-kindergartners, and 10 
per cent. for kindergartners. Nothing is offered 
to show how the physical condition of the two 
groups compared, the effect of confinement in 
school-rooms with at least restricted benefits of pure 
air, of enforced freedom from muscular activity, 
and of the imposed mental effort. Neither is it 
known whether children come to kindergarten 
already defective or mentally unfit for systematic 
school play even. 

We know that the age at which children enter 
kindergarten is the period of the most rapid increase 
in brain weight, as well as the period when second 
dentition is an irritating element of growth. The 
balance between exhaustion and fatigue is imper- 
ceptible and easily upset. It is a period requiring 
the closest attention to the physical condition of the 
individual child, a serious responsibility for a teacher 
toassume. The startling statistics upon eye defects 
furnished by medical inspection, the wrinkled, 
contracted brows of school children to-day, the 
distorted ankles, curved spines and incipient tuber- 
culosis noted among children in the early grades 
of school life make a close study of kindergarten 
conditions a necessary step in building an American 
educational system. 

During the succeeding nine years following kin- 
dergarten, the child is put thru a process of mental 
development which is so antagonistic to and in 
direct violation of established physiological facts 
that it may be safely said that any child who has 
maintained his physical and mental equilibrium of 
maximum relative growth has done so in spite of 
the educational system rather than by means of it. 
The question is one of medical supervision, rather 
than of over-crowded curriculum. It is not a weaker 
curriculum which is needed so much as is a fitting 
of the present curriculum to the physiological 
development of the individual. Such a fitting would 
react so favorably upon the individual and group of 
individuals that the average physical and mental 
status would be greatly raised. 


System of Grading Bars Progress. 


The greatest barrier to this progress is the system 
of school grading. It needs no argument to prove 
that children are mentally and physically unequal, 
nor that it is impossible to arrange a school program 
which will turn out all pupils at an equal stage of 
development. Any such program must fall short 
of bringing out the best there is in bright pupils, 
and at the same time it drives the slower pupils 
forward at a pace often disastrous to genuine prog- 
ress. Such classing is artificial and has no founda- 
tion in nature. 

Neither can children be graded according to their 
ages. More than forty per cent. of children in primary 
grades are beyond the age considered normal for 
those grades, and from twenty per cent. to twenty- 
four per cent, in the grammar schools are over the 
maximum age. Grading has been carried out in ac- 
cordance with mental traits and upon an intellectual 
basis without regard to the physical growth or ca- 
pacity of the individual child. Growth and develop- 
ment are riot the same thing, nor equivalent even. 
The brain has practically completed its growth at 
seven years, the development has then scarcely begun. 
That the weight of the brain has little to guide us 
as an index of its development is a matter of common 
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observation in pathology. There is, however, one 
estimate which is fairly indicative of health and 
mental development, namely, the ratio between the 
weight and the height of the individual. 

Prof. William T. Porter showed years ago (1893) 
that there is a constant parallelism between physical 
superiority and mental capacity, and while the rule 
may have notable exceptions, it may be stated 
that a person is more likely to reach his highest 
mental development only when he reaches the 
physical growth and development which nature has 
marked out for him. This does not necessarily 
imply that small or weak men are always less effi- 
cient mentally than are large men, but many names 
might be mentioned from ancient and modern times 
showing that leaders among men have most often 
been those who possessed great physical strength. 


Abuse in School Athletics, 


This physical development must be physiological, 
i. e., it must be kept well within the limits of the 
physiological range of the endurance and capacity 
of the parts involved. If this be true there is an 
accompanying increase of height and weight and 
mental development. As such, physical develop- 
ment has an educational value. Its abuse is the 
rule to-day in the so-called school athletics, football, 
basketball, etc. 

In the reform already started much depends upon 
the cooperation of the physician. Its proper ad- 
justment rather than its complete abolition, is the 
desire of the most ardent reformers. To restrict 
the amount of physical exercise too rigidly would 
be an injury more serious than the present greater 
evil. Physical education is one of the greatest 
agents in preventive medicine, but it must be free 
play, not forced training; exercise must be cautious- 
ly, wisely, and carefully fitted to the individual 
lest it enkindle into activity latent disease in 
bodies already weakened by poor food, bad air, 
over-stimulation, or improper living. It should be 
the means whereby mental development is attained, 
not the end sought during school life. 

Factors influencing growth in height and weight 
are many. It was found that the size of the re- 
cruits during the Civil War varied with the location 
from which they were selected. Prof. Henry P. 
Bowditch’s pioneer work in anthropometry of 
Boston school children offered a basis for educational 
guidance which, if developed, would be of incal- 
culable help to-day in solving many vexed problems. 
Prof. Bowditch found that the children of American 
born parents were taller and heavier at a given age 
than the children of foreign parentage. Whether 
race is the factor, or whether the difference is due to 
social conditions, might be solved readily to-day when 
the succeeding generation of the native and foreign 
born are attending the same schools, with the differ- 
ence in their social conditions greatly minimized. 

That social conditions are important factors in 
influencing physical development is generally recog- 
nized. We know that increase of weight has a closer 
relation to health than increase of height, and that 
most acute diseases, as well as tuberculosis, are 
foreshadowed by a loss of weight. On the other 
hand, deprivation of the comforts of life has a greater 
tendency to diminish the stature than the weight 
of the child. No systematic pedagogic study of 
school children can be of much value until a know- 
ledge is gained of the growth, and the relationship 
of this growth, to the mental development in each 
individual child. This is not attempted in any 
school organization in this country or abroad. 
The recognition of the evil of underfeeding school 
children, and its relation to the problems of educa- 
tion, calls for more space than this article allows. 
This evil influence must not be overlooked in any 
scheme for an educational system. 
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School Programs Should be Changed. 


School programs are continued upon the same 
lines which were brought from England in 1636. 
The great strain of examinations, public exhibitions, 
etc., are all imposed in June at the time when the 
child is least able. Just as the child is about to enter 
upon his period of greatest gain in weight (August 
to December), he is further taxed by adding more 
mental strain, namely, the opening of the school 
term. It is a common experience that any new 
physical effort, such as bowling, riding, etc., when 
undertaken after a long rest, will cause ‘‘blocking,”’ 
often to a degree bordering upon actual injury. 
Now when we set pupils to work under unfamiliar 
surroundings (new teachers, new studies, etc.), we 
cause ‘mental blocking,’”’ and any progress made is 
at a great cost. 

The plan which would be the least likely to injure 
the health of the child, and at the same time offer 
the greatest opportunity for mental improvement, 
would be to allow the child to continue in September 
after his long rest in summer, the studies and con- 
ditions familiar to him in June. At the same time, 
remove the exhausting, nerve-racking examination 
tests of June and transfer them to January, when the 
height and weight curves are nearly parallel, and the 
hody is in a natural state of exhilaration. 

Every physician sees cases of so-called overwork 
among school children, pure and simple cases of 
worry and fatigue produced by lack of interest. 
Such children are the bright ones in the school 
usually, whose mental activities demand more 
work, but who are held in line by grading, marking 
time until the duller ones catch up. 

Two remedies for these evils seem applicable: 
one, by introducing school work of a more manual 
or nature-study kind, such as is now crowded into the 
winter term; second, by establishing an intermediate 
grade under superior teachers somewhere near the 
puberal age, a grade to act as a clearing house for 
further advancement. 


Benefit of Summer Schools. 


The first proposition (summer schools), could be 
carried out at summer colonies for the children who 
leave town, while those who stay at home would be 
immeasurably better in clean, cool, hygienic schools 
for a part of the day than roaming about on land 
and water, as they do at present. The gain to those 
children whose school life is of the briefer sort, 
would be very great. 

By the second arrangement (the clearing house); 
children could be pushed along as soon as they 
comprehended a given subject, without regard to 
grading, until they reached the ‘clearing house.” 
Here it would be possible to estimate properly the 
real knowledge possessed by each pupil, and there 
would be a means also of learning whether the 
subjects were being properly taught, both in quan- 
tity and quality—an unknown factor to-day. All 
children would have to pass thru this test, and the 
stigma which backward children feel of being ‘‘ kept 
back” would be greatly lessened. The fear which 
parents have concerning over-pressure would be 
eliminated, as the usual cause of this condition, the 
grading system, so far as the school life itself is 
concerned, would be removed. The separation of 
sexes could most appropriately be inaugurated at 
this stage. Latent epilepsy would be submerged, 
budding criminality blighted, precocity rightly 
directed, and physical defects recognized, most 
threatening dangers at puberty. The necessity for 
special classes for the defective, for parental schools, 
and for juvenile courts would be greatly reduced. 


Medical Inspection. 


All measures of relief thus far employed have been 
directed toward correcting defects, rather than 
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removing causes. These measures have differed with 
local conditions. In Massachusetts, fourteen cities 
and towns have medical inspection of schools, and 
the Legislature has passed an act, which goes into 
effect September 1, 1906, directing the school com- 
mittee of every city and town to appoint one or more 
school physicians to the public schools within said 
city or town. The very hopeful element of this act 
is that the school inspection hereafter introduced 
is to be a part of the school department, and not 
under the health department, as heretofore. 

Medical inspection of schools by physicians 
appointed by the health department has not been 
satisfactory. As might be expected, the employes 
of the two departments, the teacher and the physi- 
cian, have no definite idea of the dividing line in 
the jurisdiction of each. There has been no open 
clashing, but we may agree with the London educa- 
tional board committee’s report, that medical 
inspection ‘‘leaves something to be desired, and 
there is much opening for improvement.” 

The inspectors are agents of the health depart- 
ment at present, and as such are looked upon by the 
children’s families as medical police—persons to be 
avoided, not assisted. Wherever anything like 
effective work has been done, it has been accom- 
plished thru the co-operation of nurses, and not by 
medical inspection alone. 

In New York City there is a striking illustration 
of what may be accomplished when the health 
department and the educational department unite 
upon the question. In September, 1902, the 
medical inspectors under the department of health 
excluded 10,567 children. These children were 
advised to seek proper medical treatment. Many 
never delivered the message to their guardian, and 
the majority became involuntary truants. In Sep- 
tember, 1903, the department added nurses to the 
medical inspection, and the result was that only 
1,001 children were excluded. Each child was 
followed to his home, and a report was made by 
the nurse to the department whether the cause 
of the disease or defect was preventable, as well as 
whether the treatment of the existing disorder was 
carried out. 

Homes which resent interference by health officials 
welcome gladly nurses as a part of the school gov- 
ernment. In many cities nurses have been sup- 
plied thru private philanthropy. The objection 
to this is that these nurses are looked upon as al- 
moners or missionaries of the society employing 
them. Neither have any right as such in our 
public schools. 

While medical inspection in our schools has served 
a good purpose in awakening the public mind to the 
prevalence of contagious diseases, as well as to 
physical defects among school children, it has per se 
accomplished very little in removing the causes 
of such misfortune. 

If the physician under whose supervision this 
branch of school work was placed could have a 
voice in the council and deliberations with the 
heads of the purely mental branches, an educational 
body would be created such as does not exist to-day. 
Massachusetts, the American pioneer in educational 
methods, has taken the initiative in the act quoted 
above. Her educational interests are in the hands 
of energetic, ¢onservative leaders. The future of 
the school in this country requires such statistics 
as I have proposed, and an application of their 
teaching. The reciprocal relation of the school life 
and the home life cannot be established without 
them. Not until a uniform inquiry is carried out 
along these lines for a number of years can we hope 
to judge properly the question of physical and 
mental development; and not until we reach such 
judgment can the right influence of education on 
future generations be estimated. 
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Notes of New Books. 








In THE PsycHoLocicaL PrincipLes or Epucation, Prof. 
H. H. Hortie, of Dartmouth College, has presented his 
solution of philosophical theories of education, and has 
aimed to lay scientific foundations for the art of teaching, 
so far as those foundations are concerned with psychology. 
That the facts of consciousness have a relation to the art of 
teaching is a truism, but the task of transforming the facts 
of technical and unapplied psychology into practical appli- 


cations for the teacher, is a difficult one. Professor Horne 
has succeeded in this to a high degree, perhaps thru the 
omission of all controversial matter and the inclusion of 
actual results only. The book opens with a treatment of 
education as a science, and then passes to a detailed con- 
sideration of the nature of education as an intellectual, 
emotional, moral, and religious force. For perhaps the first 
time in pedagogical works of a similar type, emotional 
education is made to stand on a parity with intellectual 
and moral education, while religious education is discussed 
as a part of the general subject. This treatment of religious 
education emphasizes, of course, the idea of the unity of an 
education, conscious of its true end. 

Aside from the solutions of many practical school prob- 
lems, the concluding chapters on Mt se se education will 
doubtless arouse the greatest interest. The author’s thesis 
on this subject may be summed up as follows: ‘‘ What the 
public schools under one form of government need is not 
teachers of religion, but religious teachers; is not religious 
instruction, but religious living; is not ‘religious teaching,” 
but teaching religiously.”’ 

The work, as a whole, is rather a restatement and arrange- 
ment of facts than a real contribution of new thought. The 
teacher in every school will find it, however, full of inspiration 
and help along practical lines. On the philosophical side it 
will hardly increase the author’s reputation except as a clear 
expositor of philosophical principles. 


MILNeE’s PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICs form a new and impor- 
tant series by Dr. William J. Milne, President of the New 
York State Normal College. While meeting the newer de- 
mands which recent discussions have created. The old and 
tried methods which have gained for Dr. Milne’s previous 
series the widest use thruout the country are, of course, pre- 
served. Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, these books 
teach the processes of arithmetic in such a way as to develop 
the reasoning faculties, and to train the power of rapid, accu- 
rate, and skilful manipulation of numbers. The inductive 
method is applied, leading the pupils to discover truths for 
themselves, but it is supplemented by model solutions and 
careful explanations of each new step. Each new topic is 
first carefully developed and then enforced by sufficient prac- 
tice to fix it thoroly in the mind when first presented. The 
problems, which have been framed with the greatest care, 
relate to a wide range of subjects drawn from modern life 
and industries. Reviews in various forms are a marked 
feature. Usefulness is the keynote. The numerous illustra- 
tions always serve a practical purpose. 

(American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago; ‘‘First Book,’ cloth, 12mo, 288 pages, price, 35 
cents; ‘‘Second Book,” cloth, 12mo, 300 pages, price, 40 
cents; ‘‘Third Book,” cloth, 12mo, 348 pages, price 45 
cents. ) 





The volume InrEstINAL ILxs, by Dr. A. B. Jamison of 
New York proved to be of such interest that he prepared 
another entitled INTESTINAL IRRIGATION, in order to set forth 
his views on means to sustain the health of the body. It isa 
great question how to keep well; that is one of the discoveries 
of civilization. The daily newspapers have found this a 
topic of great interest and men of eminence have written 
articles bearing upon it. The author of this book professes 
in addition to the external bath that one should also be taken 
internally and that daily; this gives rise to the title of his 
book. 

A vast number of the ills of civilized man arises from the 
condition of his digestive ——. Dr. Jamison does not 
claim to have invented a pill or a compound that will set this 
right. He advises a study of its mechanism and an employ- 
ment of hygienic means to keep it in order. ‘The title of his 
book is the keynote of a series of well-considered suggestions. 
It cannot but prove of value to the large class who lead seden- 
tary lives. It consists of advice as to treatment and not 
medical remedies. — from one who has made a study 
of the subject for twenty-three years this advice has a value 
that cannot be overestimated. (A. B. Jamison, New York, 
$2.00.) 





The way to regain your health after sickness is to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it tones the whole system. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The first beneficiary of the Carnegie 
Foundation from the Southern States, 
is Prof. Alexander Lockhart Nelson, 
A.M., Ph.D. Professor Nelson retires 
from his position at Washington and Lee 
University after fifty-two years of con- 
tinuous service there. 


In Washington, D. C., the school au- 
thorities, on account of the increase of 
typhoid this summer, plan to furnish 
the pupils with boiled water for drink- 
ing purposes. The janitors, moreover, 
are to see that the water is cooled after 
being boiled. 


The West Point style of caps is to be 
used in the District of Columbia schools 
this year. Heretofore the cadets have 
worn the old-style French caps. 


Chicago planned for an attendance of 
over 290,000 pupils in its public schools 
this fall. The city has built one new 
school and added extensions to several 
others to accommodate the increased 
numbers. About a hundred new in- 
structors will be required. 


Miss Harriet Stratton Ellis (B.A., 
Woman’s College of Baltimore), is ap- 
pointed to the new position of adviser 
of women in the George Washington 
University. Miss Ellis will counsel the 
young women in social and educational 
matters, and aid them especially in the 
first days of their residence. There are 
now some one hundred and forty women 
in the university. Miss Ellis will also 
give courses exclusively for women in 
art-sculpture, painting and architecture, 
and English literature. 


Announcement is made of the follow- 
ing appointments to the faculty of Syra- 
cuse University. Raymond Durbin Mil- 
ler, associate professor of English; Amon 

Plowman, of the faculty of the Kan- 
sas State Normal School, instructor in 
the department of physics; H. M. Til- 
roe, a graduate of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, department of public speaking 
and physics; Raymond Hill, to succeed 
to the position left vacant by the resig- 
nation of George D. Fairchild, assistant 
professor in the department of French 
and Spanish. 


One of the blindest methods of treating 
teachers that has ever come to notice is 
that of a Southside County in Virginia, 
whose economical district School Board is 
turning back into the State treasury $400 
of last year’s appropriation. First grade 
teachers there received $25; second 
are $22.50, and third grade, $20. 

f the unexpended money had been used 
for the pay of the teachers, the purpose 
for which it was appropriated, it would 
have meant an increase of seventy-five 
per cent in their salaries. As it is the 
money must legally go back to the State. 

That the schools in the county in 
question are poor, it is unnecessary to say; 
and the District Board stupidly criticizes 
the schools and the teachers, who cannot 
afford to work more than one session. 
The county and district are supposed to 
raise a sum equal to the State appropria- 
tion, but in this, as in many regions which 
have a predominating negro population, 
the amount realized from local sources is 
far less than the State appropriation, and 
the whole school management seems to 
be dictated by false ideas of economy. 


Mr. A. W. Potter, widely known 
among school men as the head of the 
former school-book publishing house of 
Potter & Putnam, now combined with 
Silver, Burdett & Company, has been 
elected as principal of the Susquehanna 
Collegiate Institute at Towanda, Pa., 
which has had a continuous history of 
fifty-five years as a co-educational pre- 
paratory school. Before his identifica- 
tion with the publishing business, Dr. 
Potter held important educational posi- 


tions and his interest in the development 
of the school has always remained keen, 


In Washington the list of colored teach- 
ers is to be completely revised. The re- 
vision is to be made because of the dis- 
covery that certain teachers whose rec- 
ord was not good enough to warrant it 
have, nevertheless, been included on the 
list of names eligible for reappointment. 
Dr. Montgomery, who is responsible for the 
rating, defends his action on the ground 
that he does not judge a teacher merely 
by her class work, but by her influence 
as a whole. 

The Buffalo Times offers a series of cash 
prizes to the schoolboys or schoolgirls 
who collect the largest number of the 
egg masses of the tussock moth, during 
the month of October. The prizes are 
twelve in number, and range in value 
from $20 to $1. They will be awarded 
by a committee consisting of the prin- 
cipals of the public schools of the city. 


On October 5 a mass-meeting will be 
held at Greenville, Texas, to consider 
the establishment of a manual training 
school. 


Supt. W. C. Martindale has resigned his 
position as head of the school system 
of Moorehead, N. D., and Mr. A. S. 
Kingsford has been appointed his suc- 
cessor. 


The ‘‘ Roosevelt” spelling is to be of 
ficial in Iowa and South Dakota. The 
thirteen hundred students in the normal 
schools at Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Yank- 
ton, S. D., are to use the three hundred 
approved words in all manuscripts and 
school papers. The state superinten- 
dents of both Iowa and South Dakota 
have announced the change officially. 


The schools in Nebraska are consid- 
ering the adoption of reformed spelling. 


The school board of Henderson, Ky., 
has appropriated $500 to fit up a build- 
ing for a manual training school. The 
school’s time will be given for three days 
a week to the High School pupils, and 
for two days to the seventh and eighth 
grades. 


Teachers’ Institute Dates. 


Commissioner of Education, Draper, 
has scheduled the following teachers’ 
institutes for this vicinity for the school 
year 1906-7: Albany districts 1, 2, and 
3, Altamont, September 10, instructor 
Williams; Greene, districts 1 and 2, Cat- 
skill, September 10, instructor Albro; 
Ulster, district 3, Ellenville, September 
10, instructor Sanford; Washington, dis- 
trict 1, Cambridge, September 17, in- 
structor Hull; Schoharie, district 2, 
Richmondville, September 24, instructor 
Sanford; Schoharie, district 1, Middle- 
burg, October 8, instructor Hull; Clin- 
ton-Essex, district 1, Keeseville, October 
8, instructor Shaver; Columbia, district 
1, Claverack, October 8, instructor J. M. 
Thompson; Ulster, district 1, October 8, 
instructor Sanford; Schnectady, Delan- 
son, October 15, instructor T. R. Kneil; 
Washington, district 2, Granville, Octo- 
ber 15, instructor Shaver; Rensselaer, 
district 2, Averill Park, November 12, 
instructor Sanford; Rensselaer, district 
1, Hoosick Falls, November 19, instruc- 
tor Sanford; Saratoga, district 1, Me- 
chanicsville, December 3, instructor Sha- 
ver; Columbia, district 2, Chatham, 
April 1, instructor Shaver; Saratoga, 
district 2, Saratoga Springs, April 1, 
instructor Williams; Ulster, district 2, 
Highland, April 22, instructor Sanford; 
Essex, district 2, Port Henry, May 13, 
instructor Williams; Clinton, district 2, 
Champlain, May 13, instructor Hull. 


In Boston Town. 


A new merit system is to be inaugu- 
rated in Boston this fall. It will begin 


with the admission of pupils to the nor- 
mal school. Unpromising students will 
be advised or compelled to withdraw from 
the Boston Normal School. Under the 
former system the influence of parents 
and friends, and sometimes public sen- 
timent, has forced the appointment of 
teachers of inferior ability. Normal 
school graduates who do not at first get 
positions in Boston public schools may 
teach elsewhere; nevertheless, when their 
names are reached, they will have equal 
chance of appointment with graduates 
who have taken poorly-paid positions 
as special assistants in the city schools. 

Miss Mary C. Mellyn, master of the 
Dillaway district for girls, has been ap- 
pointed to the new office of supervisor 
of substitutes. It will be her duty to 
visit the young teachers appointed as 
substitutes, and stay an hour or a day, 
as the case may require, to correct, criti- 
cize, and encourage. 

Miss Mellyn, from the bottom of the 
school system worked her way up to a 
position as assistant in the normal school. 
Thence she was transferred to the mas- 
tership of the Dillaway district. She is 
a young woman, and well acquainted 
with the recent normal school graduates. 

During the summer telephones were 
installed in all the Boston schools, con- 
necting them with the Administration 
Building, in Mason Street. 


Readers for Chicago. 


A few days before the schools opened 
in Chicago, an attempt was made to 
secure an injunction to prevent the 
Wheeler primer and the Jones readers 
from being placed in the schools. 

The injunction was sought on the 
ground that, since the Board did not 
select a book at the last meeting in June, 
it thereby ‘‘automatically’’ adopted the 
Rand-McNally books used last year. 
The Board had, however, suspended this 
automatic rule. The court therefore re- 
fused to grant the iniunction. 

It is expected that the Rand-McNally 
people will bring suit against the Board, 
on the ground that its books were ready 
for delivery, and cannot now be disposed 
of. Chicago’s bill for primers and readers 
for the first six grades of the public 
schools is a matter of some sixty thous- 
and dollars. 


Washington and Lee. 


Washington and Lee University an- 
nounces that work will soon begin on its 
new library, for which Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie has recently given $50,000. 

Such an item calls attention to the 
vigorous growth that Washington and 
Lee University has made during the past 
eight years. Within that period its at- 
tendance has trebled, and its teaching 
force doubled. Four new buildings have 
been added to its equipment, the Tucker 
Memorial Hall, for the law school, En- 
gineering Hall, for the departments of 
physics and civil engineering, a dormi- 
tory, and a heating and power plant. 
Besides these buildings, the main uni- 
versity building has been modernized, 
and a new chemical laboratory has been 
equipped. There has been raised a fund 
of $100,000 as an endowment for the 
school of economics and politics, a 
memorial to William L. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the University from 1897 to his 
death; Mrs. Vincent L. Bradford has 
given a bequest amounting to another 
$100,000; and the alumni have given their 
alma matersubstantialfinancialassistance. 

The University has a history of a cen- 
tury and a half to look back upon. It 
was endowed by George Washington, 
and for twenty-five years Robert E. Lee 
was its president. To-day it is going 
forward to further accomplishment. 
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Extension Courses in Wisconson 


The University of Wisconsin will, this 
fall, extend largely the scope of its corre- 
spondence courses. The extension plan 
is the result of the great success of the 
correspondence work in _ agriculture. 
The new courses will give the clerk, the 
book-keeper, the teacher, the house- 
keeper, and the man in the shop a chance 
for home study along their particular line. 

Professor W. O. Hotchkiss, of thegeology 
department, will give a course in high- 
way construction. Professor Hotchkiss 
has been making special investigations 
thruout the state this summer re- 
garding the construction and mainte- 
nance of good roads. His course will 
include. instruction in regard to country 
roads and city streets, road construction 
and drainage, the building of bridges, and 
culverts, and the merits of various pav- 
ing materials. 

The fifteen courses in business 
administration include] business forms, 
correspondence, organization and man- 
agement, book-keeping, commercial, finan- 
clal and factory accounting, with a study 
of the cost of production, office ap- 
pliances and systems, advertising, sales- 
manship, buying, credits and coollections, 
financial operations, and a general course 
on the practical problems of business 
management. 

The department of political economy 
has prepared three courses, each of forty 
weekly lessons. These courses take up 
the elements of political economy, trans- 
portation, and the labor movement and 
socialism. The second course will give 
considerable attention to recent court 
decisions affecting the status of railroads. 

There will be five courses in political 
science. These will cover the methods 
and problems of the national and the 
state governments, the law of journalism 
and business, legislatures and political 
parties, American diplomacy and world 
politics, and constitutional and institu- 
tional law. 

Local centers for the work will be es- 
tablished in the libraries and schools of 
the various communities. When possible, 
students will be gathered at these centers 
by the teachers and study leaders for con- 
ference and discussion. 

The courses fit in with the regular uni- 
versity work, and are planned in part in 
the hope of inspiring those who take 
them with the ambition to continue 
their study at Madison itself. 


Washington Playgrounds. 


The playgrounds committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade has recom- 
mended to the Board of Education that 
the school playgrounds be kept open 
every school day. Teachers are urged 
to devote at least one afternoon each 
week to supervising the play of the chil- 
dren. It was decided to retain the pres- 
ent workers at their present salaries until 
the end of the month. After the open- 
ing of the schools the playgrounds are to 
be kept open from 12:30 o’clock until 
dark every school day and all day on 
Saturday. Dr. Curtis was unanimously 
elected supervisor for the remainder of 
the year. He reported that from a study 
he had made of oe papers of two or three 
thousand normal and high school pupils, 
as to teachers who had had personal in- 
fluence over them, he had found that 
almost all had referred to those who had 
played with them in the playgrounds or 
in some other way come in personal con- 
tact with them. He said he believed if 
the teachers could be induced to do this 
it would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen to the school, as it would put the 
teachers and pupils into more friendly 
and intimate relation. 

The committee voted to furnish from 
its funds all supplies that might be neces- 
sary in order to keep these school play- 
grounds open. A special committee was 
appointed to confer with the trustees of 
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the, Washington Boys’ Club,” with ref- 
erence to a union of the Boys’;Club with 
the playgrounds. Dr. Curtis’ reported 
“The attendance this year has shown 
a decided increase over that of last year. 
The attendance in July for 1905, was 
59,164; for July of 1906, 110,560, or 
almost twice as much. For August, 
1905, the attendance was 82,797, and 
for August, 1906, 100,378. When we 
consider that nearly two weeks of the 
weather in August was so rainy that the 
children could not get out to the play- 
grounds, and that most of the teachers 
this year for the second half in the play- 
grounds for white children were substi- 
tutes, we see that this is also a good re- 
cord. The total attendance for July and 
August, 1905, was 141,961, and for 1906, 
210,983, one and one-half times as many. 

‘‘There has been much less destruc- 
tiveness in the playground this year than 
last, and there i been an improv- 
ment in the feeling which the children 
of one section seem to have toward the 
children of another. It is the belief of 
the supervisor that in another year meets 
will take place between different sec- 
tions without an objectionable occur- 
rence.” 


Progressive Minneapolis. 

The school day in Minneapolis is to be 
shortened fifteen minutes. The schools 
will close at three o’clock in the after- 
noon instead of three thirty. Half of 
the time thus lost will, however, be made 
up in the morning, when the schools will 
open at a quarter before nine instead of 
at nine o’clock. The departmental sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades will open at 
half-past eight. The school playgrounds 
will be kept open until half-past three in 
the afternoon for the use of children 
whose parents ask that they be allowed 
to play there during the half hour after 
school. Superintendent Kendall believes 
that the fifteen minutes of extra time in 
the morning, when both pupil and teacher 
are fresh, is more than worth the half 
hour lost at the end of the day, when both 
are likely to be fagged out. By training 
pupils to apply themselves more thoroly 
while in school, Mr. Kendall expects, also, 
to lessen the amount of home study. 

The 900 or 1,000 additional pupils in 
the Minneapolis schools will be accom- 
modated in two or three new portable 
school buildings and in the assembly 
halls of the various schools. The board 
did not receive enough funds to build 
any new schools. 

The salaries for teachers of the elemen- 
tary grades have been increased forty 
dollars a year over last year’s figures, but 
they are still low compared with those of 
other cities. 

Two changes have been made in the 
course of study. Elementary civics is 
to be given in the eighth grade instead 
of in the lowest grade of the high school, 
as heretofore; and in twelve of the 
schools eighth grade pupils may take 
Latin if their parents so desire. To 
make way for the civics, the course in 
geography is shortened half a year, altho 
more than four years are still devoted 
to that subject. Arthur W. Dunn, of 
the history department of Shortridge 
High School, has prepared a text-book 
for the civies course. In it, he gives es- 
pecial attention to sanitary conditions 
and the proper ways of living. 

The complaints of business men that 
boys from the public schools cannot 
keep simple accounts and are not quick 
in simple operations, has borne fruit in 
some changes in the arithmetic course. 
More time than ever before will be given 
to mental arithmetic, to the keeping of 
accounts, and to simple operations in 
banking. 

Two new teachers have been added to 
the manual-training course, one to teach 
sewing to the girls, the other to assist 
the boys in their shop work. The work 
in manual training is being made con- 
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stantly more practical. Last June the® 
girls in three of the schools made their 
own graduating dresses. The boys in 
one school have designed and built a 
shop in which to stow lumber. In 
another school the boys successfully 
lanned and built a desk for the teacher. 
n still other schools boys have made 
tables, racks, and dumb-bells. The girls, 
in all schools where cooking has been 
taught, have prepared and served the 
luncheons. 


Louisiana to the Fore. 

A steady and increasing enthusiasm 
for general education has been manifest 
in Louisiana during the past two years. 
It is an enthusiasm that has expressed 
itself in increased public appropriations, 
in more and better school buildings, in 
a larger proportion of teachers of first 
grade, and in higher salaries. 

In 1904 the schools received from 
local taxation $922,304.30; in 1905 they 
received from the same source $1,223,- 
953.68, an increase of nearly thirty- 
three per cent. In 1905 the salary of 
rural teachers averaged $42.89 a month, 
an increase of $5.89 over the average of 
the preceding year during the same 
period. The salaries of city and town 
teachers increased from an average of 
$45.56 to an average of $51.34. The 
number of first-grade teachers was 2,220 
in 1905, where it had been 1,952 a year 
before. Over two hundred new school- 
houses were built last year, and a third 
of a million of dollars was expended in 
building and equipment. 

The lensth of the school term in 1905 
averaged, for white children, seven 
months; for colored, four and one-half 
months; for both, five and three-fourths 
months. In 1904 these averages were 
all one-fourth of a month longer; but 
this apparent decline is due partly to the 
incompleteness of the reports obtainable 
for 1904, and partly to the interruption 
of school work by quarantine regulations 
that caused the schools to open an aver- 
age of one month late in the fall of 1905. 
Then, too, teachers have been paid better 
and school-houses have been improved. 
It is better for a child to study seven 
months in wholesome surroundings, under 
a capable teacher, than nine months in 
unwholesome surroundings under a poor 
instructor. The improvement has 5 so 
intensive rather than extensive. 

The salaries of the parish superir- 
tendents have recently been raised with 
the idea of thus securing an abler class 
of men in these positions. Parish super- 
intendents are required by law to be 
practical educators. State Superinter- 
dent of Public Education Aswell has 
set on foot a movement to further raise 
their scholastic and professional quali- 
fications. 

Louisiana can claim pre-eminence over 
all the rest of the country in one respect. 
She had a larger percentage of teachers 
attending summer schools in 1905, than 
any other state in the Union. Con- 
ferences of school officials and teachers 
have been enthusiastic. The Louisiana 
State Public School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has an enrollment of over one thous- 
and members, and is growing rapidly. 
The Association is rousing public interest 
in education, and is doing its part in 
raising the standard of teaching. 

The demand for trained teachers ex- 
ceeds the supply. In 1905 the Louisi- 
ana State Normal School could fill only 
one hundred of the seven hundred prsi- 
tions where trained teachers were wanted. 
The result was the employment of many 
teachers not up to the standard. The 
State will no doubt take steps to remedy 
this difficulty. 

The educational outlook is_ bright; 
but that there is still great need is evi- 
denced by the fact that even to-day 
there is at least one parish in which over 
fifty per cent. of the white men are 
illiterate. 











It is reported that the Board of Edu- 
cation expects to ask for an appropria- 
tion of some $27,000,000 for the public 
schools for next year. Last year their 
budget was eight million less. 


During 1905, only thirty-eight teach- 
ers were retired from New York schools, 
but under the new law 198 were pen- 
sioned this year. The total number of 
retired teachers is now 812, and their 
pensions total over six hundred thous- 
and dollars a year. The average annuity 
of those receiving full pension this year 
was a little more than seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. Those who retired before 
serving thirty years received an average 
of about five hundred and eighty dollars. 


A school census is to be taken in the 
city next month. A round million of 
blanks are being made ready in prepara- 
tion for it. 


Miss Annie E. Hickinbottom is ap- 
pointed woman superintendent of the 
Normal College. The department of 
mathematics at the College has been 
separated from the department of chem- 
istry and physics. Miss Emma M. 
Requa is to be professor of mathematics, 
while Acting President Joseph A. Gil- 
lett will continue as head of the other 
department. 

The appointment of a new president 
for the Normal College to succeed Dr. 
Hunter, will probably not be made be- 
fore next January. 


consider the public schools most ad- 
There are many East Side mothers who 
mirable nurseries. Many a_ hard-work- 
ing mother appeared at the school doors 
last week with impossibly small children 
and asserted that, in spite of their dim- 
inutive size, ‘‘they had seex years yed.” 


Many a child discovered that it had to 
be vaccinated before it could attend 
school. The result was a line of chil- 
dren stretching from the side entrance 
of the Health Department building down 
Fifty-fifth Street, around the corner and 
half-way down Sixth Avenue to Fifty- 
fourth Street. 


Thomas Agnew, Jr., principal of the 
Watsessing School, Bloomfield, N. J., 
has been granted leave of absence from 
October 1, until July 1, to complete 
his course of study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His sister, Miss Anna Agnew, 
will take charge of the school during that 
time. 


John W. Davis, formerly principal of 
public school No. 8, Bronx, has been ap- 
pointed district superintendent in place 
of Superintendent Arthur McMullin, 
who has just been retired. Dr. Saul 
Badanes (A.M., Columbia; Ph.D., New 
York University), is the new principal 


of Public School No. 84, boys. Dr. 
Badanes has done considerable philan- 
thropic work on the East Side. arcus 


A. Weed is transferred from No. 84 to 
Public School No. 78. Mr. Weed has 
been in the public school system since 
1878. Miss Beatrice Presswood King, 
formerly assistant principal of Public 
Schooi No. 1, becomes principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 21. Miss Mary R. Fitz- 
patrick, formerly teacher of Latin and 
Greek at the Eastern District High 
School, becomes principal of Public 





Dr. F. A. Cook, who was with Lieu- 
tenant Peary on his famous North Green- 
land expedition, used antikamnia tablets 
for the crew in all cases of rheumatism, 
neuralgic pains as well as the pains which 
accompanied the grippe, and stated that 
it had no equal. This knowledge is of 
value and suggests the advisability of 
having a few of these tablets in the house. 
—Medical Progress. qu 
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School No. 59. Miss Fitzpatrick is a 
graduate of Cornell, and has been in the 
public school service six years. Miss 
Mary C. J. Connolly, formerly principal 
of No. 59, is transferred to Public School 
No. 113. Miss Marie .L. Bayer, for two 
years principal of Public School No. 21, 
is transferred to the principalship of Pub- 
lic School No. 147. Miss Bayer has a 
fine record. 


Several hundred New York teachers 
have been married during the summer. 
The list of shose eligible for places will be 
pretty well exhausted before the posi- 
ae of the ‘‘teacher brides’’ are all 

ed. 


School Begins. 


Superintendent Maxwell, of New York, 
reported that the registration of pupils 
on the first day of school was 257,878 in 
Manhattan, 53,552 in the Bronx, 205,- 
600 in Brooklyn, 38,588 in Queens, and 
12,230 in Richmond, a total of 567,848, 
which is an increase of 20,160 over last 
year’s. The total attendance was 482,- 
741, an increase of 14,647 over last year’s. 
These figures are exclusive of five schools 
from which reports had not been re- 
ceived. 

There are 81,391 pupils on part time. 
Part time pupils receive three and one- 
half hours of schooling a day, instead of 
five. This is an increase of nearly ten 
thousand as compared with last year. 
Of these part time pupils 52,383 are in 
Brooklyn, 14,468 more than there were 
in that borough last year. The number 
of part time pupils in Manhattan has de- 
creased from about 28,000 to 18,517. 
Dr. Maxwell’s report says, ‘‘The figures 
indicate an enormous movement of the 

opulation from Manhattan to Brook- 
yn.” 
* All together, in the city, 25,900 new 
sittings were ready on the first day of 
school, and 4,300 more are to be ready 
soon in’ Brooklyn. In October and 
November, 6,000 new sittings will be 
ready in Manhattan, and 4,100 in Brook- 
lyn. A grand total of 95,700 new sit- 
tings are contracted for by the Building 
Committee. 

The Board of Education, at its meet- 
ing, raised the salaries of its physicians, 
Dr. Samuel Kimball, and Dr. Elizabeth 
Jarrett, from $1,200 to $1,700 a year. 
These physicians examine candidates 
for teachers’ licenses. The Board also 
raised the salary of Frederick D. Cham- 
bers, acting Deputy Auditor of the Bu- 
reau of Audits and Accounts, from $2,500 
to $3,000 a year. Mr. Chambers is to 
have charge of a new system of compiling 
financial reports. 

In his annual report, President Win- 
throp declared that the three mill tax 
does not meet the needs of the general 
school fund. Where the Board asked 
for $19,403,966.47 last year, they re- 
ceived only $18,739,422.97, a cut of 
$664,513.50. 

President Winthrop also suggested that 
public hearings be held on the question 
of introducing simplified spelling into 
the public schools. 


Evening High and Trade Schools 


The ten New York evening high schools 
and the Brooklyn Evening Technical 
and Trade School opened last week. 
The purpose of the high schools is to con- 
tinue the education of young men and 
oung women who have been graduated 
rom a common school or have partly 
completed a high school course. Cer- 
tain advanced courses in drawing and 
chemistry are fitted for students who 
are high school graduates. 

The subjects taught in the schools are: 
Latin, French, Spanish, German, higher 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
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etry, electricity, physics, chemistry, Eng- 
lish composition, grammar, rhetoric and 
literature, business English, stenography 
and typewriting, bookkeeping, commer- 
cial law, history and civics, political 
science, debating, architectural, mechani- 
eal, and free-hand drawing. 

High school regents’ counts are awarded 
forthe completionof courses in the schools. 

Last year successful classes in ad- 
vanced millinery and dressmaking were 
held. There was also a class in voice 
culture, oratory, and debate, which was 
well attended. 

The Brooklyn Evening Technical and 
Trade School for Men and Women is 
starting on its second year. Last year 
it was known only as a trade school, and 
was in the nature of an experiment. 
This year, Dr. Larkins, the principal, 
knows what the students need, and the 
school is equipped to meet those needs. 

The subjects in which instruction is 
given are carpentry and joinery, cabi- 
net making, pattern making, black- 
smithing, and tinsmithing, plumbing, 
machine shop work, printing and type- 
setting, mechanical drawing, machine 
design, electrical and steam engineering, 
electric wiring and installation, indus- 
trial chemistry, applied physics, book- 
binding, advanced dressmaking, milli- 
nery, and domestic science. 

The school is open only to those who 
are not in attendance at a day school 
and who are employed during the day 
in some regular occupation. ; 

A number of changes in organization 
of the evening high schools are an- 
nounced. Edward A. Page, who has 
been principal of the Harlem Evening 
High School, will be succeeded by John 
T. Nicholson; Miss Millicent Baum suc- 
ceeds Miss Helen A. Stein as principal 
of the East Side Evening High School 
for Women; and Miss Lillian N. Eliot 
succeeds Miss Susan Olmstead as prin- 
cipal of the New York Evening High 
School. ‘ 


Disease Tests. 


Every child who enters a Brooklyn 
school this September will be examined 
for trachoma, a contagious eye trouble, 
for contagious skin disease, for pedicu- 
losis, and for any other difficulty that 
may require his exclusion from the 
school, on account of hygienic condi- 
tions. The object is, of course, to weed 
out such troubles at the start, when they 
are liable to be especially frequent on 
account of the heterogeneous mingling 
of the children in their vacation play. 

Fifty inspectors will be required to 
get thru the work, so thoroly is it to be 
done. Four years ago, the last time a 
similar inspection was made, the result 
was the exclusion of some hundreds of 
children, who were sent home for treat- 
ment. The present inspection will be 
even more thoro than the former one, 
since contagious skin and eye diseases 
have spread rapidly of late. 


A Bad Stomach 
Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 
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Baby Covered With Sores. 


Would Scratch and Tear the Flesh Un- 
less Hands Were Tied—‘‘ Would 
Have Died But For Cuticura.”’ 
‘*My little son, when about a year and 
a half old, began to have sores come out 
on his face. had a physician treat him, 
but the sores grew worse. Then they be- 
gan to come on his arms, then on other 
arts of his body, and then one came on 
his chest, worse than the others. Then I 
called another physician. Still he grew 
worse. At the end of about a year anda 
half of suffering he grew so bad I had to, 


tie his hands in cloths at night to keep) 
him from scratching the sores and tearing | 


the flesh. He got to be a mere skeleton, 
and was hardly able to walk. My aunt 
advised me to try Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment. I sent to the drug store and got a 
cake of the soap and a box of the Oint- 
ment, and at the end of about two months 
the sores were well. He has never had 
any sores of any kind since. He is now 
strong and healthy, and I can sincerely 
say that only for your most wonderful 
remedies my precious child would have 
died from these terrible sores. Mrs. Eg- 
bert Sheldon, R. F. D. No. 1, Woodville, 
Conn., April 22, 1905.” 


THE Ww Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWS Sune and Education 
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to Subscribers at Newsestands 
CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 


Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 
instr, in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


“I want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. 1 wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 

—o-—-—_ 

“Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR Nasu, Columbus, O. 


“T find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.” CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 


WriITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
SaMPLE Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 


BARNES’ STEEL PENS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD 
Perfect Durable Smooth 
Samples of our School Pens—Six Cents 
Illustrated Circular Free 


A. S. BARNES 6 COMPANY 
11-15 East 24th Street NEW YORK 




















W. D. Howells on Spelling 
Reform. 


In the September number of Harper’s | 


Magazine, W. D. Howells gives his rea- 

sons for advocating spelling reform: 
‘‘Let each who has the common wel- 

fare and happiness at heart spell as he 


likes, at this time or that, without regard | 


to the way he spelled at any other time. 
His wildest vagary will not be worse than 
the usage established by authority and 
consecrated by superstition. 
scarcely blunder into anything more 
offensive than the forms he learned by 


He could) 


heart with tears of anguish in childhood, | 
and in manhood employed with a never- | 


passin 
obeyed at eve the misleading voice obeyed 
at prime. It would be well for each to 


fear that he had not after all; 


begin the righteous revolt by spelling | 


his own name in the variorum fashion 
of Shakespeare, or Shakespear, or Shake- 


spere, as he indifferently wrote himself. | 


he great point is for people to write 
their names in as many different forms as 
possible, after the manner of the great 
poet, who must have have been prescient 
of some such method of reform in the far 
future as we have been forecasting. 
As it is, we do not spell at all. We mem- 
orize the outward shape of words, and 
put their ‘infinitely repellent particles’ 
together as well as we can remember how 
to put them together as we learned them; 
probably the man, and certainly the 
woman, does not live who has never felt a 
doubt as to his or her spelling of some 
word, and hesitated a single letter in place 
of a double one. Only those who have 
received the training of printers can feel at 
all secure of themselves, perhaps because 
their wicked tribe invented the deformity 
“ our spelling, and has inherited the secret 
of it.” 


Experience. 


Experience teaches nothing more forci- | 


bly than it teaches this: If you get tired 
easily, if you are upset by trifles, if your 


appetite is poor, your sleep broken, the, 


best thing you can do is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Experience recommends this medicine | 
in this superlative way—what better) 


recommendation could it have? 


Such of our readers as are not being. 


benefited by their vacation should not 
delay taking this tonic. 


He Lost Nothing. 


Harry’s mother had given him an 
apple and told him to peel it before he 
ate it. Returning to the room after a 
few moments’ absence, and seeing no 
peeling, she asked: 

“Did you peel your apple, Harry?” 

““Yes,”’ answered Ha 


EIMER & AMEN 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





— needed in the Laboratory. 
lass blowing done on the premises. 

Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 


‘| Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 


course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEw YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 
New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCH, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTUN- Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 














| EVERY TUESWAY, THURSDAY, SAT. 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 
BRIVGEPORT Direct. 
Stops at foot of East 3lst St. 
EVERY WKEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


‘‘What did you do with the peelings?”’ 


she asked. 
“Ate them.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 





Rest and Heaith fer Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS ) M 
THEIR CHILDREN WH 


ERS for D ILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 


CURES WIND COLIO, and is the best rem 

DIARRHGA. Solid by druggists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 

Syrep- And take no otber kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle 





“Trmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC 


endorses 


Iris a solid cake of 
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From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
. foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R,, New York. 


Telephone, 800 Orchard. 


SEA-SHORE LIFE 


By ALFRED G. MAYER 


Director of the Marine Biological Labor- 
atory of the Carnegie Institution 
at Tortugas, Florida, 











The first of the New York Aquarium 
Nature Series. Intended for readers who 
may be unfamiliar with the technical 
terms in use among specialists. Aims to 
increase intelligent interest in the habits 
and life histories of our marine animals. 


8vo. cloth. Illustrated. $1.20 
By mail, $1.33 


A.S. Barnes & Company 
New York 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
TEACHERS’ 


BREWER Acency 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
10} « 8 £07, Vere) 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 


7,500 








31 Union Sq., New York 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions ; four med ms azerans. % 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
leges and nan age eaae 16th year, 


Kellogg's AGCHCY se 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH, TEACHERS’ AGENCY soitine 7caickco 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND:;COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-5. rite for circular and blank to-day 





|‘ The book that makes teaching 


easier for you” 


Manage- 
ment and 


-Methods 





By Thomas E. Sanders 





















B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 

















AGENCY | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.’-Y. 





Send for circulars 
4 Ashburton Place 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES \Boston : Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 

Washington, D.C , 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, 217 Market St. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block | 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 
f d tell oe thing, but if it i 
you about them 0 FA AT” sskedtorecorumenda teacher 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
nm. Y. 


is valuable in proportion to its 





hat is more. Ours 
= ae SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ** “*”**" Chreago, m. 


- Many vacancies for September cueoty 
dress for 2lst Year Book C. J. ALBER 





of any Western “a 


permanent clienta; 
y. Wecan help you. 


Lar; 
oming Get mn ne 
Manaeer. 


SCHERMERHOR 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in United States 


3 East 14th St., New York | Established 1855 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type — Good 
Paper -Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
Price, postpaid, 5— cents each. 








Interlinear 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 
Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 


Leather Binding -Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
31.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Catalogue Free DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq. Phila. 


Send for one 


Educational Foundations: 














$1.25 a Year. 15 Cents a Copy. 


EALS with fundamentals. Discusses systematically the great principles of | 
D education. Many superintendents and principals adopt it year after year | 
as a basis for professional reading and discussion among their teachers. | 
The program for 1906-7 includes C. Hanford Henderson’s Autobiography of a 
Teacher, discussions and criticisms by J. M. Rice, Thomas M. Balliet, Joseph S. 
Taylor and others. Questions (with answers) for examination and review form a 
regular department. For teachers’ reading circle clubs a special price of $1.00 a 
year will be made for ten copies or more, sent in one package or to individual ad- 
dresses, asdesired. A booklet with full instructions for forming primary reading 
circles in cities and rural districts will be sent on application. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


Elizabeth, New Jersey New York 


‘splendid sales. 


We are glad to announce 


ithat we have just secured 
‘the publishing rights of 


Management and Meth- 
ods, by Thomas E. Sand- 
ers. This book came from 
press only a few months 


ago and has met with 


It is plain, 
practical, pointed, and 
pedagogically sound. The 
author speaks from a wide 
experience. He hits the 
point on every topic. He 
discusses the problems of 
school management and 
methods of teaching from 
the standpoint of the great 


‘mass of teachers—those 


teaching in the rural and 
village schools. It is in 
reality what ore teacher 
declared it to be, “the 
book that makes teach- 
‘ing easier for you.” 
For State or County Read- 
ing Circles, the teachers’ 
‘institute or round table, 
or for private reading or 
study, it will give satis- 
faction. 





312 pages. Cloth. $1.00 postpaid 








A.S. Barnes & Co. 


11-15 East 24th St., New York 

















